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UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE. 



I DB8IRB to lay before my fellow-citiiens in the 
following pages some reasons why the snffrage should 
be qualified and not unqualified and unirersal. On 
men who are merely partisans, I know well thai all 
reasoning is wasted. 

"^Tbe retail politiciaa'i aaiioiis thought 
Deems this side alwajs right, and that stark naaght; 
He foams with censsre; with spplsose he rates; 
A dope to mmon, and a tool of koafes ; 
He'll want oo tjpe hit weakness to procltim, 
While saoh a thing ns foolscap has a naaM.*** 

Upon men of this charaoter I ean hope to make 
no impression. But I address myself to that large 
olass of moderate and intelligent thinkers who hold 
their allegiance to any party rery lightly, and who 
are always ready, by dirowing their weight from one 
side to the other, to prerent the legislation of the 
oountry from running into foolish and fanatical 
extremes. 

While the mere partisan is always fearful of hear- 

^Frtm **Pap«r~A OeattrMltoaal Plssiaatfy" s m sr iMy 
aUrihaUd la flraakUa, hai alM •radUtd to HtphiasM 

(3) 
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4 UVIYXBBAL SUFFRAGB. 

ing both sides of a qaestion, he whose desire is abore 
all to attain the truth, nefer feels certain of his 
opinions until he has heard, and fairly weighed, all 
that ean be said in opposition to them. As that 
independent and profound thinker, John Stuart 
Mill, says: **No wise man erer acquired his wisdom 
in any mode but this; nor is it in die nature of the 
human intellect to become wise in any other man- 
ner." And as the present writer has read, and, as far 
as possible, impartially considered ererything that he 
eoold find in opposition to his own Tiews relatiTc to 
the suffrage, he feels that he has some ** right to 
think his judgment better than that of any person 
or any multitude who Aovs not ginu through a iimi- 
tar proe€i$/* 

In considering the arguments principally relied 
upon by those who are in faror of making the suf- 
finge unirersal, they will be found to be generally 
connected widi the supposition that the right to rote 
is a natural right Eren when this idea is not ex* 
preasly contended for, the arguments used often 
derire all their fitality from this root It will be 
necessary, therefore, to consider this question of 
natural right, which lies at the Tcry foundation of 
i of the argument 



telTO their Just Powers 
tf the OeTemed.** 
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la the first plaoe it is said, borrowing the language 
•f the Dedaralion of bdepeadenoe, that goren- 
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UVIVIBSAL SUFFRAOl. 6 

ments *' derire their just powers from the consent 
of the goTcmed;" and, thsrrfare^ erery person— as 
some urge, eren without regard to sex — ^has a right 
to TOte. 

The logic of this is not rery accurate. Let me 
illustrate. We hafe a gOTcmment in this country. 
The great mass of the people, men, women, and\ 
children, ^* consent" to this gofemment. Not only 
do they *' consent" to it for themselTcs in these 
Northern States, but they hare such a high opinion 
of it that they hare just gone through a long and 
bloody war to foreo some millions of others to ^^ctm- 
fsni'* to it likewise. Gertainly, therefore, we may 
assume it to be a fact that all of us ** consent" to 
this goTcmment; all the North of their own free will, 
the greater portion of the South because they hare 
been thrashed into e<m$efUing. Now, under this 
goTemment, only a few negroes, and no women or 
children, hare been allowed to rote. Does not this 
proTC, by the rery nearest illustration possible, that 
a people may '* consent" to a goTcmment, which gof- 
emment does not allow them to rote T And if their 
'* consent" be the proper basis from which the just 
powers of the gOTcmment are derired, any gorem- 
ment to which they ** consent" is a rightful gOTcm- 
ment, without regard to its peculiar character, or as 
to whether it is eren republican at all T Why, the 
present goTcmment of France, sanctioned by a rery 
large mi^rity of the people of France, and which 
undoubtedly exists with the ** consent" of the greater 
portion of the goremed, is an ahnost absolute mon- 
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arehy.* To attempt to dedoce, thereforoi the right 
of erery man, and more, efery woman, to rote, from 
the general phrase made nee of in the Declaration 
of Independence, ia simply absurd. Our fathers 
laid down this principle as a proper basis for a certain 
contemplated action, — the throwing off of a foreign 
and tyrannical rule. They did not *' consent" to be 
any longer the colonies of Great Britain. The prin* 
eiple in question would hare been just as appropriate 
if they had designed setting up a limited monarchy 
of their own. They simply asserted in their famous 
Declaration that the rule of England had become 
despotic, and such as Englishmen at home were not 
expected to submit to, and therefore maintained their 
ri^t to rebel, and to institute a new goTcmmenti 
^laying its foundations on $ueh principles, and or- 
ganising its powers in $ueh forms a$ to them $um§d 
m^oit WMf to effoet their sq/Wy and happinea.** 

OoTemments *^ derire their just powers from the 
eoDsent of the gOTcmed.'' Undoubtedly this is a 
truth ; or, more properly, one riew of the truth as 
it pertains to goTemment. But it is not the only 
aspect of the truth, the only true principle in the 
world. If it were, by what authority do you compel 
the Southern people to remain in the Union T Sup- 
posing they diodd take a rote m their different 

« Ab4 W te r«aMibOT«d IkAl wkM tk« R«p«bUMM sf fMaet, 
In iMr ksl lerehitioa, pro«UiuM4 MiirtrMl saffrssei <W 
tkmfitf iMTsa Iks U4d«r k/ wkkk LmUs NspelMa mubIsA 
iffsl le Iks fWa f UU mrm sf Iks PrMlte^j, Mid frssi I 
Is Iks gtrgsiM fwfls sf Ml kBpsrlal tkrwM. 
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States— allowing all to rote, men, women, and chil- 
dren, whites, blacks, and mulattoes— and that a ma- 
jority in certain States, or in all, should not ** con- 
sent" to remain in the Union, will you let them 
peaceably withdraw? If you will not, you acknowl- 
edge either that you are false to your own principle, 
or that there are other principles and considerations 
CTcn more important than the *' consent*' of the 
gOTcmed. 

Let us consider this principle from another point 
of riew, and in connection with another principle 
also often referred to, that ** taxation without repres- 
entation is tyranny." And I may ask, in passing, 
do you belieTc this principle also as applied to South- 
em white men T If it is the only true principle in 
the world, and there is nothing more important to 
limit it, you are riolating your principle erery day 
that you keep the representatifcs of the Southern 
States out of Congress. 

GoTcmments ^ derire their just powers from the 
consent of the goTemed ;" but does that mean what 
the Declaration of Independence does not say, the 
consent of the fMJoritjf of the goTemed? Hare 
the minority no rights T And does their mere Toting 
necessarily imply ** consent?" If I am in the mi- 
nority, and Tote persistently for years against a cer- 
tain set of men and measures, which I think are 
ruinbg the country, am I showing my ^content" 
by Totbg against them? And are the men who 
obtain office in spite of my rote and earnest opposi- 
tiooy and whon I may d e sp ise and delealv m ^7 
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fair sense, in any other than a mere technical sense, 
m J representatires ? 

Let ns consider again a few facts in illostration. 
A Tory large proportion of the people of these North- 
em States were originally opposed to the war against 
the Sooth. If they could hare obtained the power, 
they wonld hare made peace at almost any moment. 
And yet this large minority were for four years 
heavily taxed, and were drafted, and thns compelled 
to fight by themselres or a substitute, in a cause 
which they disapproved. I am not arguing against 
the right of the Administration and of Congress to 
force them to do this, I am only asking how much 
^^eament** that minority gave to these things, and 
how far they were repre$ented in the government 
which they were taxed, and made to fight in person 
or by proxy, to mamtain ? * 

For my part, I am very free to say that the 
women, and children, and negroes who sided with 
the Republican party — and who did no voting at all 
— ^were, m every high sense of the words, consenting 
lo^ and represented in, the government, to a greater 
extent than that large body of Democratic voters to 
which I have alluded. Now, if taxation without rep- 
resentation be tyranny, what was the condition of 
these hundreds of thousands of men who were not 
only heavily taxed but subjected to a stringent con- 
ieription, and so uniformly outvoted in their different 
districts that the course of the government steadily 
Buirepresenled their warmest feelings and convio* 
if 
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Why do I bring forward these cases 7 To con- 
demn the course of the government and of the Re- 
publican party T Not at all. But to show the dan- 
ger of adopting those few general principles which 
are at present in every ** radical's " mouth, as the 
basis of important political action, and as if they 
were the whole of the truth appertaining to the sub- 
ject. 

Times of great national excitement are also gen- 
erally times of great fanaticism. Important truths^ 
that have been overlooked or undervalued, being 
brought by earnest minds mto just prominence, work 
out great changes in states and kingdoms. But it is 
seldom that the devotees of any such long-neglected- 
truth, either in politics or religion, will pause in their 
advocacy of its claims at the proper period. They 
do not perceive that their special truth is not all 
the truth — ^that their cherished principle, for which 
they have done and suffered so much, is merely one 
flashing side as it were of a great and many-sided 
crystal. And, not perceiving this, they rush into 
fanaticism, which is simply the attempt to live by 
one true principle or aspect of truth, in utter disre- 
gard of tho claims of other great principles which 
are equally true. Examine carefully, and you will 
find that the exclusive devotion to some one principle, 
which is true in itself, in its proper and harmonious 
degree, is the very essence of nearly all political and 
religious fanaticism. 

And it is curious how, in this '* carrying out,'* as 
it is termed, of individual principles, to the neglect of 
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all otbera, 70a are rerj apt to end at the rerj oppo- 
site point to that from which yon started. The rer- 
olntionists of France began with demanding jostioe 
and liberty; thej ended in the bloodiest injustice 
and tyranny. Robespierre personified the rerolntion 
when, beginning with such ultra peace notions that 
he opposed the punishment of death for murder, he 
ended by inaugurating in France the Reign of 
Terror. And thus in England, the Puritans, begin- 
ning by asserting for themselres the right to worship 
according to their consciences, ended by proscribbg 
in religion all forms of worship but their own, and 
establishing in politics the dictatorship of Gromwell, 
m utter defiance of the will of the great minority 
of the nation. 

Let IS not imitate these errors of the past. Let 
the sober and oonsenratiTc portion of this people ar- 
ray themselTCS like a barrier of iron against the wild 
and Tisionary fanaticism of the hour. Let is say 
to these wdl-meaaing but insane dreamers, men and 
yes, ladies and gentlemen, what you say 
p, but it is not the whole truth. *«There are 
I thmgs in hearen and earth than are dreamt of 
in pntr philoeophy/' 




The Vatural Xigkt to Tote. 



Let IS 




this alleged natural right to vote 
point of view. What is rotbg? We 
phrase in this country, — **the ma- 
ntis.'' Tesy the voting of the B%|ori^ 
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is ruling, goTeming. Those TOters who make up the 
constitutional majority, are the true rulers of the 
country. Legislators, presidents, judges, are but 
their representatifcs, their hands. To rote, there- 
fore, so far as the majority of Toters are concerned, 
is to rule, to gOTcm. 

But to gOTcm whom T Them$elve$t The phrase 
is current, that ^'cTory people hare a right to gorem 
thenuehei:' But what is the fact, the truth ? The 
constitutional majority of Toters in this country — 
not always the absolute majority — ^hare the right 
giren them not only to gorem themselres, but to 
gOTcm the minority also. That minority may thus 
be goTemed in the rery way they do not wish to be 
governed, made to do the rery things they especially 
dislike doing. Made to contribute of their money 
and lires to steal foreign territory, or wage wars 
the most ui\just and unholy. 

Now I maintain that if there be any natural right 
to goTem, it can be founded upon nothmg ebf than 
the natural ability to gOTom wisely and well. 

If the only goToming that the majority of the 
TOting class could possibly be called upon to do, was 
the goTemmg of Uiemselfcs, men might argue with 
more foroe that Toting was a natural right, based 
upon the mere fact, I will not say of manhood, but 
of being created in the form of man. But all parts 
of society are so bound together that to rote may 
not only be to gorem yourself^ but me. Now to 
claim the right to do this you must manifest some 
e^Moity to do it ^The tools to the hands that can 
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vae them/* has been ealled a great Democratio doc- 
trine. Be it Democratic or not, it is common reaaon 
and common sense. 

To joa who claim to hare a natural right to gor- 
em, I oppose mj natoral right to be well gorerned. 
If 70a cannot gorem the country well and wisely, 
yon hare no natoral right' to gOTem it, but only a 
constitotional one. For this is a case in which it is 
impossible that all parties should exercise their right 
of free agency, their natoral indiridnal liberty. The 
minority would nerer hare any right of resistance 
and rerolntion, were it not that it is always implied 
that the ruling majority shall rule them fairly, and 
wisely, and well If they do otherwise to an un- 
bearable extent, the minority may rebel rightfully 
against a majority, howerer large, if they hare reas- 
onable hopes of success— Md an impartial world, 
standing around as witnesses, and more, impartial 
history, will justify them, whether they succeed, or 
whether they utterly fail. 

Tea, men may hare a natural right as men, with- 
out regard to the measure of their ability, to be well 
and fiurly gOTemed— a natural right to life and lib- 
erty, and to pursue their own happiness, meddling 
not with other people's, in what wise or foolish paths 
they pl ea se b ut a natural right, based upon a mere 
iaptriectly dereloped manhood, to gorem, that seems 

to me an abeurdi^ which only needs to be fairly stated 
to be orerthrowB* 

Lm M look •» tUa dun of » Mtwy rigkt to Toto 
Midtogmniia»«idM>illMtnuioB. OfoowMiif 
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it be a natural right, it appertains to all men — to 
Chinese and Hindoos, and other Asiatics, as well as 
to negroes; to Heathen and Mohammedans as well 
as to Christians. Now, if the majority hare the nat- 
ural right to gOTcm, it inToWes the corresponding 
duty of the minority to obey. And this is not only 
just as true, but eren truer on a large scale than on 
a small. In the riew of philosophic ** Radicals," the 
claims of man as man, Tastly transcend his claims as 
a White man, an American, a Protestant, or a Chris- 
tian. State lines, and national and mental and reli- 
gious diflkrences, are as nothing compared with the 
paramount claim of man as man. 

Who then haTe the natural right to rule this globe, 
and who owe to them the natural duty of obedience? 
The population of the world may be estimated some- 
what as follows : 

PaCftM 780,000,000 

MoliMnaedMit ^ 120,000,000 

OrMkMd RoMui CaUioIIm 280,000,000 

PraiMUBU 80,000,000 

NotliiacwUM 10,000,000 

Total .1,220,000,000 

Now hare 780,000,000 of Pagans the natural 
right to gorem this world? Would«it be the natural 
duty of the comparatirely small minority of Protest- 
anU to submit to such gOTemment? Would reeist- 
aace on their part be treason to humanity, and an 
not of the gr ea t e s t iasdenoe and foUy b p is e um bg 
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. to let op their jadgment in oppoeition to that of the 
great man of mankind? 

Ton maj Baj that the principle does not appl j to 
the world at large, bat onlj to the separate nations. 
Bat if 70a base the right of a majoritj to rale— not 
on a mere conrentional agreement, subject to what 
modifications maj be fonnd to be necessarj — but on 
{ the broad basis of natural right, it eridently does 
ftpply to all men on the face of the earth. Not 
onlj this, bat a majoritj of the whole race eridentlj 
is Uie highest earthlj aathoritj in the world. And 
it is a faur argument, and not sophistry, as some will 
probably contend, to show the absurdity of this idea 
of natural right bj extending it to the Tast hordes of 
ignorant negroes and Asiatics bejond, as well as to 
those within our gates. We are not bound, if we see 
fit to allow negroes, Chinese, and ignorant Europeans 
to fiock to this country by millions, to giro them the 
power to rule us after they get here, any more than . 
we are bound to obey their edicts for the goremmenl 
of this world, because they happen to outnumber us 
on the globe. 

Bepublies hare their demagogues, as absolute mon« 
archies hare their courtiers. The latter contend 
that their soTcreign reigns by Dirine Bight; the for- 
mer declare that- their sorereign, the majority of the 
people, reigns by a Dirine Natural Bight also. How- 
erer incapable or inefficient the king may be, the 
oovtier declares *'lie can do no wrong," and should 
be implieitlyobeyed— and the demagogue makes the 
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same claim for the minority of the people. One is 
just as honest and sensible as the other. 



The Plreteetien eC ZndiTidmal and COass Interests. 

Haring thus disposed, as I think, of the argu- 
ment of natural right, let us consider rarious other 
arguments which hare been brought forward in sup- 
port of unirersal sufirage. 

It is argued that erery man should hare the right 
to Tote in order to protect his own interests. But 
I hope you hare already seen that there is something 
deeper in the question than this. The protection of 
one, as he considers it, may infolre the destruction 
of another — may really inroWe his own destruction 
also. An ignorant man, inflated by praise and self- 
complacency, may think he can steer your ship as 
well as the bid helmsman. If he cannot, not only 
he may be the rictim, but you also. If you giro the 
electire franchise to large classes of ignorant men, 
it may often result, not in their $karing with you 
the management of affairs, but in their taking the ' 
management into their own hands altogether. The 
practical question therefore often becomes, which of 
the two classes can be meet safely trusted with the 
general protection— the intelligent, or the ignorant? 
For the last fifty years we hare been trying the 
experiment of extending the suffrage in this country ; 
and during all that time, the character of our pabVio 
men has been steadily deteriorating, and the oorr«?* 
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tion Bteadilj increasing in our legislative halls. Is 
there no connection between these facts? 

Ton have some pure water in a pitcher. Yon pour 
out a glassful, and saj that is good water. You' 
throw in a spoonful of dirt, stir it np brisklj, and pour 
out a second tumbler. Wonderful, is it not? this 
second tumbler is not quite so clear and pure as the 
first. You go on putting in the dirt — the most of 
it perhaps imported expresslj from foreign countries, 
and ererj glass jou pour out comes more and more 
turbid. What can hare produced the change, wise 
editors ask. It is something miraculous, doubtless. 
The fact is often worse than the illustration. The 
tumbler of water, poured from the top, will represent 
something better than the correct average of the 
water in the pitcher — but in jour constituencies, re- 
member, it is not the average of the whole, but onlj 
that of the majoritj which is represented — and that 
majority is often composed of all the meaner and 
more ignorant elements in the district. 

Ignorance, even honest ignorance is, in the practi- 
I eal workings of politics, but little if anj better than 
I dishonestj and vice. The ignorant man, in nba 
cases out of ten, becomes the tool of some unprinci- 
pled demagogue. I am rather inclined to think that 
ilie knavo is often the less dangerous man of ilie 
two, — for lie will have at least sufficient sense to pre- 
vent him from plungbg, and makbg 70U plunge 
with him, over some precipice, where nothing is to 
be gained, and everything endangered — a thing 
whieh Tonr konesli wdl-meaning tooif with some 
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fiinatical political or religious idea bulling in his 
head, is as apt to do as not. 

Of one thing I think we maj all by this time 
be reasonably certain, that the representatives of the 
people vrill, as a general thing, represent the general 
average of the intelligence and virtue of those who 
vote for and elect them. I suppose that Fernando 
Wood and John Morrissey do fairly and correctly 
represent the moral and intellectual sUtus of those 
who voted for them. And I infer from this that the 
only ^ectual way to improve the standard of our 
representatives, is to improve the standard of con- 
stituencies. How to do this is a difficult question; 
but it may be a question on which the long continu- 
ance of our republican institutions depends. One 
thing, however, is certain — it is not to be done by put- 
ting additional spoonfuls, and even black shovelfuls, 
of ignorant dirt into the electoral pitcher. We have 
got already just about as much of that as we can 
manage, and the question should be how to purify, 
not how further to pollute. 

The.8uflhi(e as an Sdieator. 

But it is said that our system of common schools 
will finally bring all things right, and that the prac- 
tice of voting is itself an educator. I hope and trust 
the common schools will do much — thouj^ New York 
Oi^ is a pretty good proof that you may have both 
exeellent common schools and the practice of voting 
in fell blast for yearS| without producing any peroep- 
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tibia effect for the better. If New Tork Oitj is 
goremed any better than it was twenty years sgo, 
its more intelligent citisens generally are entirely 
vnaware of the fact. 

And this case of New Tork Oity shows clearly 
how, in running the suffrage idea ** into the ground/' 
you orerthrow the rery principle of self-gOTernment 
itself. For the majority of roters in that city being ^ 
too ignorant or ricious to gorem it wisely, the power, 
is being gradually taken out of their hands. The 
police department is already in the charge of com- 
missioners appointed by the OoTemor, and the State 
Legislature is now considering the policy of estab- 
lishing commissions to build the markets, to manage 
the schools, and even to open the streeu and to take 
charge of their piers and wharres for them. And 
thus the right of local self-goremment, through an 
unwise extension of the franchise, is passing out of 
the hands of the people of that great city, — the 
property holders preferring the lesser of two erils. 
Thus, in pushing the idea of liberty to a foolish ex- 
treme, you lose the amount of liberty which is pos- 
sible. Tou grasp at a mere empty shadow, and lose 
the substance. Tou make men your rulers who hare 
not the capacity to rule, and then gladly welcome 
any usurper who will thrust aside Councilmaa Log 
aad Alderman Stork, and manage matters with at 
least a deeent approach to honesty and common 



I do not deny that Toting may sometimes aot of 
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itself as an educator in a oertain degree. It may 
improTC some men, I grant; but it may corrupt 
others. In certain districts of England, for instance, 
it is the custom of a large proportion of the roters 
to Tote for the candidate who will pay the highest. 
Thus in the borough of Lancaster, which includes a 
country district, it has been ascertained by a Par- 
liamentary commission, that out of a total number 
of 1419 Toters, 717, or rather more than a majority, 
reccired bribes at a recent election. A correspond- 
ent of the New York Tribunej not long since, wrote 
as follows of the negroes of Jamaica : 

*'The eloctiTc franebise represents to the ignoraot blacks 
two abilliDgi aod aa macb rem aa tbej ebooae to driok oo 
electioB day, at tba expeosa of tba eaadidataa. Tba moat 
worthy aad iot«Uigeat blaoka I bave mat leldom or never 
•as tbeir rigbt to Tote, not tbinkiog it worth tbe coat of the 
regiatertax. (f a candtdaU ha$ $o muck need <^ ikwr vo(e$ 
a$ io pajfihe expenee of bringing (hem to ike poUe, tke longeei 
puree unnUd be eure of a majoriiy.*** 

I do not doubt that bribes of rarious kinds, from 
glasses of bad liquor to money and small political 
appointments and other adrantagcs, are made to 
influence large numbers of roters b the United 

• li la Ttry aoUaaabla ibai tba wbltta of Jamaica ba?a ra- 
aaa^j praaurad tba abaliiiaa af iba priadpla af aalf-garara- 
aiaai ia ibai ialaad; praftnisf to ba gartraad hj a Cooaall 
appaialad bjr ibo Crawa, rftibar tbaa bjr tba rapcoaaatallTaa af 
abardaaf Igaaraaiatfraaa. Tbaa tba axtaaaiM af tba aaffrata 
U tba aagraaa af JaaMlaa baa aaloral^ M U tba abalkiaA aC 
pafalar fafansMal ia tbal ialaad. 
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SUtes. Now, in all rach eases, the possession of 
the Tote tends to the eomiption and debasement of 
the man. He becomes less fit to be a Toter, more 
fit to be the mere tool of anscmpulous demsgognes 
from year to year. His Tote not onlj curses the 
coontry and his fellow-citiiens, but aids in demoralis- 
ing himself. 

Bnt| granting that the possession of the Tote may 
sometimes work the other war, and aid in the inteU 
lectoal improTcment of a rerj ignorant man, this is 
not condasiTc of the question eren in his case. If 
70a giro jour gold watch to a person who knows 
nothing aboat watches, to mend, he cannot eren try 
to do it without learning something. The Tcriest bar- 
barian, who has ncTcr seen a watch before in his life, 
would at least find out there was not a little insect 
inside which did the ticking. But would it not be 
rather a costly mode of educating an ignorant man 
to let him run the risk of spoiling your gold watch 
for you T And what is the ralue of a gold watch to 
that of this great American Republic T We, who will 
not allow a man who knows nothing about watches 
to tamper with our direr and gold time-keepers, 
although he may educate himself a liUle in so doing, 
shall we btrust to the management of a horde of 
ignorant formgners or negroes this glorious frame 
and model of eonstitutional freedom, this great Be- 
pvbliean time-keeper of the world T 
Should the work of goremmenti with its infinite 
iplieated bteresCs, iu constant danger of 
lis often danger of doing too little— 
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a work demanding the wisest heads, the most erenly 
balanced judgments, the lessons of the past, the best 
culture of the present, be thrown open to the ap- 
prentice hands of uneducated foreigners, and the 
utterly unskilled hands of ignorant negroes, just 
released from centuries of bondage T And is it hoped 
that ProTidence will take care of us and ward off 
the natural consequences of our folly, because we 
hare done it all out of philanthropy and unselfish- 
ness, and with the best intentions? These are the 
kind of good intentions that the hell of nations is 
pared with. The stem fates that rule in this world 
ncTcr pardon folly because it is unselfish. Ton who 
have the helm in your hands, and know you hare the 
ability to sail the ship, owe it to your country, and 
your Ood, and the interests of the great cause of 
republican freedom, not to btrust to presumptuous 
ignorance a task that it has not the capacity to per- 
form. Too far already hare you walked on that 
road which leads to Icgislatire imbecility and corrup- 
tion first, and thence to despotism. Be warned b 
time, and go no further. 

I hare spoken of the demoralising influence which 
the possession of the Tote may exert upon ignorant, 
and not very scrupulous, men. There is another 
Tiew even more important Ton hare an ignorant 
constituency b the first place, and, as an incTiUble 
result b the long run, a corrupt set of legislators. 
What, now, is the next result? Continual examplca 
of eomiption b high places, and a low standard of 
poUtieal boneety. Now, this legislatire Manp^^ 
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oontinaally reacts upon the whole community, edn- 
eating societj downward into baser and baser habits 
of thought and modes of action.* 

If the most necessary measures of a priyate char- 
acter, or of a mixed prirate and public character, 
eannot be passed through the legislature except by 
the giTing of bribes, men are at last induced to giTe 
bribes who at first scorned the doing of such things. 
And the better portion of the legislature learn grad- 
nally to be less scrupulous as they see how their 
baser brethren are prospering in their ill-gotten gains, 
and apparently losing nothing in the estimation oi 
the community. Until finally the practice of taking 
bribes comes to be justified and defended in common 
conrersation, as I hare heard it defended, by men 
who should know better. 

Now this effect does not stop here. You cannot 
produce a lower sUte of political integrity, without 
affecting business integrity also. And the demoral- 
iaing effect upon a nation of baring corrupt rulers, 
wiU necessarily permeate all the relations of lifcf 

• "Thf IUt. Hmi7 Ward BtMliMr nmi^Uj said, io th« polpli 

laal ptrfaapf the goTtmaeat of the Ciij or.N«t ToiJi did more 
■oral karoi to iho peopU of Now Tork tbaa aU Iho okorohoi 
•n«UMr did food."— P^rtoii. 

t Mr. Partoa, la kb oansilo paapkloi, "How Now Tork City 
ii GoTomod," tpoaka as foUowi of tko LegUUtoro of Now York, 
wkiek la probal^j aot aaok mm oormpi tkaa tko oToraco of 
tarlfglalatlfobodloa: • 

-Tko aoM aoToa mu wko ooatrol iko poUiloa of tko olty 
?-T^ *^* •^••|*J ■•■bora of tko Logialatiiro; aad ikoao, lola- 
fcwsd ^ oarrapi ma froa oikor olUoa, ooatrol oao traaok of 
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The Scripture says: *^He that ruleth orer men 
should be just; ruling in the fear of Ood." Good 

tko Logitlatoro and aro poworful la tho otkor. Somotimea tko 
dtj loaden eaato thomaeWoa to bo oleotod to tko Logitlatoro; 
knt ntuallj tkej leleot, from tko elerka in tko publio offiooa, 
tkoir own ereatnret, — mindlesi, depondont mon* wkoso onlj Tir- 
tno la a onr-liko fidoUtj to tkoir maaten. No langoago can 
OTorttato tke kopolosa Ineapaeitj of tkoso mon for tko butiaoaa 
of legislation. Tbej oan onlj Toto aa tkej aro orderod ; and if 
you witk to buj tbeir Totoa, jron must arrange tko priee, not 
wilk tkem, but tbeir owners In New Tork. To elect tuoh mon 
to tke Legislature, Is onlj to transfer power from tke Legisla- 
ture to tho lobbj. There ai Albanj wo see, within tke rails of 
tke Assembly, a crowd of poor, ignorant, irresponsible clerks ; 
and in tke lobbj we find men representing Cornelius Vander- 
bllt, the Central Railroad, tke Erie Railroad, the Aator esUte, 
and many other men and companies, controlling Tast resourcea 
and carrying great prestige. MoreOTor, these agenta aro per- 
aons of skill and audacity. When anch a roTersal of tke natural 
order of tkings exists, and wken the members of tho Legislature 
are paid by tke 8ute a less sum per day tkan tkoir board coata, 
wkat most bo tko result?" 

Tke Toteran Now Tork politician, Tkurlow Weed, «lso re- 
eontly gOTO In kb OTidence in tke Dailf TVmef aa follows: 

•'formerly tke nupkion of corruption In a member would 
kaTo put kim *into Co? entry,' wkile knowled^ of suck an offense 
would koTo Insured tke expulsion of tke offender. Now * bribery 
and corruption' proTall to an extent greater tkan existed in tke 
worst days of ike Parllameni of England, wkere, kapplly for 
England, tko practice kaa boon reformed, aa It must bo koro, or 
oormption wlU undemiine tke gOTommont. No meaauro, kow* 
trer morltorloua, eaeapea tke attention of •strikers.' Venal 
mombora openly aolioit appointment, oo psying committoeo. la 
tko bettor daya of loglalation, wken no unlawful motlTo oxiatod, 
it waa ooaaldorod MtlktiU la a member to indicate to tko 
gpaaker any proforoaoo about oommlttooo. Tko o?ll kaa booa 
growlag , oaok year being worao tkan tko prooodiag, until ro- 
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■ense sajB: CbooM the ableBt, wisest, and best men 
among yon to be your legislators, your ezecutiye 
officers, your judges. Ignorance, and folly, and po- 
litical fanaticism come along and say: "A man is a 
man," •«one man is as good and wise as another," 
•*it requires rery little wisdom to goTcrn a nation," 
—and the result is that the nation is goremed as 
you may suppose, things going from bad to worse, 
until the Almighty mercifully sends along some 
thunder-storm of war to purify the elements, and 
giTc this American peoplo one chance more to prore 
that they know how, as they phrase it, to "gorem 
themselTcs." 

But some will say, that unless all classes are al. 
lowed to Tote, the omHted classes will hare no pre 
tection, and will be oppressed. I answer that, at 
the worst, it is better that some should be oppressed 
than that the whole Republic, with iu precious freight, 
should go to the bottom. Perfection b goTemmenI 



5^wk^ toUffUy aad Sr—- mmk UA IhW-U^TwI!. 
•~«|**i Tki8i.M#,liirU«aid/,pm..t#aal.S«. 

Wt B^Hrtty of mprlgki Mibtrt; wkiU la Iks Hom, Iks 
r^T^^ ftniMaWs suMisk u p«l ikf««fk wkaUw p^M or 

VVMlssi lo poj Ukoralfy, I. Msuso aad toWou or lko\ffiffto 
sTaakoasitBteorHj." 

•j^ tfcs kU foTolslloas OS U iko logWai^ or Pia,^^ 
^«»J-*ew kflh ofs ,00004 ^r iko kuaifoi •**oiil ofoa koif 



is not possible, more than in anything else. Arrange 
things as you will, you cannot aroid the danger of 
cerUin classes being oppressed. If your suffrage is 
entirely unrestricted, that class which happens to be 
the most numerous will be apt to Uke care of itself, 
whether in so doing it iiyurcs others or not. You 
may giro the mouse by law the same right to tread 
on the elephant as the elephant has to tread upon him, 
but practically the mouse will be always in danger. 
But if there be any rirtue in intelligence and cul- 
ture, there is less danger to be apprehended from the 
rule of the intelligent than the rule of the ignorant. 
The strongest protesU in this country against the 
slarery of the negroes, for instance, the most power- 
ful efforto for their liberation, always hare come 
from the intelligence and not from the ignorance of 
the country — and eren more from the white aboli- 
tionists than from the negroes, bond or free, them- 
selres. If this were not so, it would be an argument 
against education and culture. Why take any trouble 
to educate men, if the ignorant are as wise and mag- 
nanimous and justT 

It is contended that the ruling classes are so self- 
ish as to be unable to giro reasonable protection to 
the negroes; and yet they are asked b the same 
breath to giro all of them— without regard to their 
' qualifications— the right to rote. They cMinot be 
trusted to giro the negroes what they are fairly wr 
tiUed to; and yet are supposed to be so fooUeUj 
generous as to giro them a position which ilMJ •^ 
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not entitled to. Bat if we white men are eo liberal 
that it does not seem absard to ask as to give the 
negroes a franchise to which as a whole they have no 
reasonable claim, we cannot also be so selfish and 
mean as to deny them that jastice and protection 
which are their doe. We have abolished slavery in 
the whole coantrji North and Soath, althoagh the 
n^^roes had no votes — and this was a mach more 
difEcnlt work than it will be to see that thej have 
jnstice and fair play as freedmen. 

VniTersal Vegro Siflknge. 

If the views which I have advanced be foanded in 
a fair degree opon soand reason, the qoestion of ad* 
mitting at onee to the right of saffrage probably 
800,000 ignorant negroes, a very small proportion of 
whom can even read and write, becomes one of the 
most momentous importance. In a question of so 
vast a character, considerations of mere temporary 
ezpediencyf of mere party advantage, &11 paralysed 
to the groond. It is not a qnestion that affects the 
Sonthem states alone — thoogh of coarse it is to 
them of the most vital importance— bat its decision 
Uktwise will affect for good or evil every.portion of 
the Union. 

John Stnart Mill is perhaps the ablest champion 
ef the doetrine of Universal Soffirage— although even 
he wonU not grant every man a vote nnless the more 
it sissses conld have m&r$ tkan ens pU$ 
he adds that no cm bnt those in whom 
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theory has silenced common sense, would maintain 
that power over others, over the whole community, 
should be given to persons who cannot read and 
write, and perform the simpler problems of arith- 
metic. But here we have a proposition to give the 
suffrage to 800,000 men, a very small proportion of 
whom would be eligible under even Mr. Mill's rule. 

And we, the citisens of sutes which, baring com- 
paratively a very few colored people in their midst, 
will not, as a general thing, allow those few to vote, 
are considering whether we shall uke advantage of 
our having the power, to force on others by the 
bushel, what we are scarcely willing ourselves to ac- 
cept by the single grain. 

But some will say, what matters it how we treat 
rebels T Rebels have no rights that any Union man 
is hound to respect. But they no longer occupy the 
position of rebels. I grant that they are not in a 
very good humor ; but, curious as it may seem, a 
tremendous thrashing seldom has the effect of mak- 
ing men feel particularly happy and amiable. The 
French, after Waterloo, were continually picking 
quarrels with the English officers in Paris. Oer- 
Uinly, if defeated men have not a natural right to 
grumble and feel perverse, they always act as if 
these were among Uieir natural rights. 

And yet, after all, they are our own flesh and 
blood. Men who have made one of the most splen- 
did fights of which history bears record. Trae 
chips, cut a little crooked, of the grand old Cauear 
sain block. Men whom it is an honor to hnve con- 
quered. 
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We fooght them becsune we thought it was better 
for all of UB that we should continae to live under 
the same old roof, beneath the same old stars; and 
still as brethren. Bat if we continue to feel toward 
them as toward enemies, how shall the old family 
eoncord and harmony ever be restored T We have 
duties toward the Soathem whites as well as toward 
the blacks — toward these men who are, in a differ- 
ent sense from what the negroes are, our awnfie^K 
and blood. 

How were these men led into rebellion T It is a 
short story. From the rerj first there have been 
two parties in this Union — those who held it was a 
union of the people, and for all time ; and those 
who held it was a union of States, and dissolvable, 
like any other partnership, at the pleasure of its 
individual members. Of the leading men of the 
Southern States, a large proportion have always 
held that, while they owed a qu/oUfied allegiance to 
the United States, they owed their main and para- 
mount allegiance to the particular State of which 
they were citisens. While Northerners, in foreign 
countries, always spoke of themselves as Amer%ean$^ 
these Southerners would say they were Virginiam^ 
South OarottniauMf Kentuekian$j and so on. The 
poet Whittier, in his splendid poem on Randolph of 
Roanoke, typified the whole class when he said: 

*'Tdo honest or too proad to feiga 

A love he never eherished, 
B^jond YirgiDia's border4iBS 
His palrietiBm perished. 
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While others hailed in disUnt skies 

Oar eagle's dosky pinion, 
He onlj saw the moootain bird 

Stoop o'er his old Dominioo." 

Now you will understand how men, brought up in 
this faith, like General Lee and others, when they 
had to choose between their allegiance to their na- 
tive States and to the Union, obeyed what they 
falsely conceived to be the call of duty. They held 
that their oath to support the Constitution of the 
United States was simply a qualified oath, binding 
them no longer than their Sute remabed in the 
common partnership, to which State alone they owed 
paramount allegiance. It is necessary that these 
things should J>e remembered, in order that you 
should judge wisely and mercifully, and as you one 
day hope to be judged by the Oreat Judge of all. 

Now note one curious fact. We have had dis- 
unionists here at the North — men who proclaimed 
constantly that the Union was **a covenant with 
death and an agreement with hell" — men who 
would, if they could, have carried the New England 
States out of the Union at any moment Men 
whose ultra and foolish notions I, as an avowed but 
moderate abolitionist, always earnestly opposed. 
And yet these would-have-been dbunionists of the 
North are the most uncharitable people we have now 
toward their fellow-sbners of the South. I confess 
it both amuses and saddens me to hear an old-school, 
Oarrison, Wendell-Phillips abolititionist talk about 
rebels having no rights which loyal men are bound 
8* 
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to respect^ — I all the- time knowing what a rebel he 
used to be At heart himself, and how he will be again 
if ererjthing ia not done just in accordance with his 
peculiar yicwa of what ia best for the country.* 

* For example, rmd the following editorial paragrapht from 
Ibe Anii'Sl€9€rf Sitinitird^ the official organ of the American 
Aati-SlaTery Society, of Feb. 28d lust: 

**Tk$ mofi tkt frmtipal$ •ni tieiitt tupporUri of tkt rebtlUom 
m mid rtmtonmbijf 99k for wm, that their ntekt be taped from the A«i* 
fer. Property they thould be made to contribute, for their own 
good as for the general welftre of the nation, to repair ■■ far 
as possible the ii^nry occasioned by their mnrieroue treeuon. 
The hundreds of thousands of precious lives destroyed, it is, of 
•ourse, beyond their power to restore. But to coitJUeation^ and 
to subordination in the politicnl eouncils of the future, the na* 
tion may and should demand their unqualified assent To assist 
fai again clothing them with power and the opportunity for mis* 
chief, without ample repentanee and reformation, is to trifle with 
the negro and the loyal whites, is eruelty and not kindness to 
the rebels themselves, and gratuitously to discourage national 
growth and prosperity. 

**the old Union we do not want restored. It was an infa- 
BBOtts bargain between aristocracy and a pretended democracy, 
ybr fA« ilcf/mcrioN 0/ wkiek w mre profvmndljf grmt^ml. Wo do not 
want, «nd db not mnan to eiceept, any reconstruct ion which does 
not secure political equality for all loyal peoplf, with ample 
guarantees, and due subordination of proslsTery traitors. We 
admonish the XLth Congress, as we did its predecessor, that its 
fwy first business in order should be the impeachment and depo- 
iiiion of Andrew Johnson. It should not stultify itself by con- 
tenting to mceiTt a message from him.'* 

Here is bitter denunciation of other men's disloyalty, mixed 
up with the vaunting afowal of the writer's own disloyalty in 
tiiMO past, and with a threat of future disloyalty in case recou- 
•traction is not amnaged according to his peculiar ideas of what 
it Jmt and proper. This geatleasaa trideaUy holds that nobody 
kat a right la tabel ezttft Iba •« taiatt,** aad that he It oae af 
the * saiatt.** 
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I am not in favor of giving up any of the fair 
fruits of the war We fought the war, in the first 
place, for the Constitution and the Union. We 
have gained them, if we are wise enough not to 
abuse our power and create a despotism. Wo fought 
it in the second place, incidentally, for the abolition 
of slavery. Wc have gained it. Slavery is abol- 
ished. It is right, in the third place, that the Union 
debt should be paid, and that the rebel debt should 
not be paid, and this also should be in the Constitu- 
tion. I also think it only fair and just that the 
rebel leaders should retire from active political life, 
and not bo exposed again to the corruptions of Wash- 
ington City. It is a slight penalty to pay for such 
a tremendous mistake. Let them retire gracefully, 
and allow a new South to come upon the stage. 

But it is urged that universal suffrage has become 
a necessity, in order to build up a loyal party in the 
Southern States. But will you really gain anything 
by utterly disgusting the greater portion of the 
white population of the South by such shameful in- 
justice, even if you succeed in obtaining a large 
negro vote? The loyal party I wish to build up in 
the South I wish composed of the intelligence of 
the South, and of the energetic white population. 
Of course, this will be the work of time; the passions 
' and prejudices of men who are worthy of the name 
are not to be changed in the twinkling of an eye, by 
their defeat on the battle-field. But by being fair 
and just voward them, and invoking the aid of time, 
and of the new isaues which time will bring, the pas- 
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•ions of the past will grmdually die oat| and a gen* 
nine and rabetantial love for the Union take their 
place. 

For my own part, I do not believe that what- 
OTer Congress may in its folly enacti it will be pos- 
sible really to give the exercise of the suffrage, 
as a general and established thing, to the negroes, 
til cppo9Uian to thi will <ff the great fMJimiy of the 
Southern white people. Of coarse, if the people 
of the North had the matter so mnch at heart that 
they woold be willing to raise large armies, so thai 
detachments might be stationed in every Soathem 
district, I think the thing might work, so long as the 
armies were kept there. Bot, judging by myself^ 
and comparing the limiited extent of my prejadice 
against the colored race with that of the generality 
of the Northern people, I do not believe that the 
people of the North will allow large armies to be 
raised for any such unfair and oppressive purpose. 

I know that, in the Congressional election of last 
autumn, it was declared again and agab and con- 
tinually in my own district by the Republican 
speakers, that the Constitutional Amendment was 
the point at issue, and by that amendment the quea- 
lion of negro suffrage was to be left to every State 
to determine for itself. And I am just as certain 
as I over was of anything not proved to be a fact, 
thai if Iho Republican party had not taken this 
grood b the Middle and Western States, but had 
eommilled itself to the radical plan of forcing uni- 
fursal Mgro suffrage upon the South, the result of 
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the election would have by no means been the over- 
whelming Republican victory that it was. 

You have given the negroes their freedom. I 
say given it to them. Seldom, in the history of the 
world, have four millions of people obtained their 
liberty from a grievous bondage with so little effort 
of their own, so little risk, so little sacrifice, so little 
expenditure of bravery and of blood. 

We have given them their liberty, and they now 
hold their liberty because we will it so. Should we 
lake away our hand, the whole fabric of slavery 
could be restored, if the Southern whites so willed, 
without probably the loss of one hundred lives. 

.There is a great deal of folly talked in relation to 
the help afforded us by the negroes during the war. 
That they did help us is true — why should they 
not? it was in a large degree their own cause. 
That many of the race did all that men could be 
expected to do, I will not deny. And they have 
already been more than paid for it. But what did 
the great masses of the four millions of slaves do T 
When nearly all of the able-bodied whites of the 
South were on their frontier, did the behavior of the 
negroes necessiute the least crippling of the rebel 
strength? The old men, and the boys, and the 
women of the South kept that immense body of 
slaves perfectly quiet. Not a telegraph wire was 
cut — not a railroad track broken — not a depot of 
arms and army provisions fired — through the whole 
course of the war. I say not one, for I do not re- 
to have beard of any. If there were a few 
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in the interior, in which the noble and daring 
example of Robert Smalls in Oharleston harbor was 
imitated, thej were so few as not to lessen the foroe 
of this statement 

Certainly the greater portion of this foor millions 
of slaves, of whom it is proposed to give some 
800,000 the right to vote, have no etaim npon ns. 
Bat if they had, we hare settled that, and tenfold 
more than all their race has done, by giring them 
their freedom. 

As to the blacks who were enlisted in the Sonth- 
em (rebel) States, a large nnmber of them were 
enlisted as yon woold enlist the senrices of a horse 
or of a mnle. Colonel (afterward Oeneral) William 
Bimey went, for instanoe, into Maryland, and took 
them right oat of their masters' hands, with rery 
little asking either of themselres or their masters. 
A United States officer woald see a stont-looking 
negro in one of the rebellions States. '*Do yoa 
not want to enlist ?'* woald say the officer. ** Oh, 
BO, massa, I don't want to fight on either side !" 
^FAaw! I know better than that— come along with 
me.'* The negro, always aocnstomed to obeying a 
white mtokf and especially a military officer, woald 
not think of disobeying, and he woald be marched 
off and sworn into the senrice, eren while protestbg 
aU the time, as mach as he dared, that he did not 
wish to he a soldier. 

It is not pleasant to hare to sute these facts. 
I nerer woold add needlessly to the prcyadice with 
wkaeh any onpopolar race is regarded. Bat the 
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frequent orersutements of cerUin radical gentle- 
men, force these truths from me. My own opin- 
ion of the conrage and manliness of the negroes 
of the South was not raised by the war. I had 
thought that they would give their masters three- 
fold, yes tenfold the trouble they did. I did not 
think they would indulge in useless and indiscrimin- 
ate massacre. But I did think, and aboKtianUU 
g€furaUy thaughij that they would refuse to work, 
that they would demand their freedom, would run 
off in largi numbers, would cut telegraph wires, 
would destroy railroad tracks, and prove generally 
so intractable as seriously to impair the military 
strength that the South could bring against us. 
But, on the contrary, they were docile almost be- 
yond all precedent in the history of the world. With 
the exception of their not being fighters, the South 
realised almost as much advantage from them as if 
they had been devoted to the rebel cause. The 
Southern whiles, it was proved, knew them better 
than we did. And if the right of suffrage wore given 
to them to-morrow, I for one should not be at all 
surprised to see the great minority of them voting 
the ticket of their old masters.* 

We have attained our object^— we have given the 
negroes their freedom. In their present condition 
of ignorance, and b the present stote of public sen- 
timent, it is as far as we can safely go. In removing 
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tlarery, we have removed what the abolitionisU al- 
waj8 told m was the great bar to their intellectual, 
moral, and social advancement. There is no law now 
against their education, their saving of their earn- 
ings; no law allowing the parting of man from wife, 
of mother from child. They have the same righU 
to life, liberty, and the pursoit of happiness which 
we have— as many righU as a large proportion of 
the white men in the world enjoy. If there b to be 
any trial of universal negro suffrage, let it be in these 
Northern States, where the negroes are fewer in 
number, better educated, and more intelligent than 
in the South ; and let the Sutes which are most in 
favor of it try it first- If it works well on trial, it 
can easily be extended, (or it b much easier to grant 
the suffirage than to Uke it away.* 



• ETea Gen, Butler, always a mao of extremet, and "radi- 
eal" as he it «l preanU and an object of eonstant admira- 
UoB to Mr. Wendell PhUlips and hU diseiples, said in hU !■- 
peackment speeeh at New York, according to the report in the 
THhmM€: "Sew that organized resivtance to the laws has ceased 
in that territory which the sword, and the sword alone, has con- 
quered—how shall the people thereof, with safety to themseWea 
aad to the whole country, be broaght to eijey the blessings of 
ft«e insUtnUons insuring equality of right and Justice to all? 
Thai problem so Tast, so momentous, so rital, caa only be 
■olTwl by the wisdom of experience learning from the erenti of 
the past. PoliUcal espedienU aiUusting b<Uancee of power; 
ooaTentions framing constitutions of goTcrnmeni; presideaU 
Invnting poUciee of reconstruction ; Congress passing acU of 
admisrion or rqieciioa of reorganised or disorganised States, 
oanaot tremptM it; eash aad aU, all the derieeo of Btateerafl 
will tefl as th^ always, aadmr like eoadiaoas, ha^ fhflod. 
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If a different course be pursued, one need not be 
a prophet to foresee that the consequences will prob- 
ably be disastrous to the colored people themselves. 
The prejudice against them still lies deep in the na* 
tional heart. Treat it, so far as it is a mere baseless 
prejudice, as the wise physician does a deep-seated dis- 
ease. That prejudice is not entirely a wicked and un- 
holy one. The prejudice, if it is fairly called such, that 
a superior race feels against mingling with an infe- 
rior one is, if not carried beyond its proper limits, 
wholesome, and natural, and right. It is often a 
just and reasonable prejudice against ignorance and 
filthiness, which leave their mark and their smell 
clinging to a barbarous people for centuries. 

As the negro race becomes educated and refined, . 
it will gradually conquer this prejudice, because it 
will deprive it of all reasonableness. But quacks, 
in politics as in medicine, never are willing to leave 
anything to the slow but sure operations of nature 
and time. They have some one grand onre-all, and 
that cures everything, and at once. 

Oualifleatiens fbr the Suffirage. 

If you ask me whether I think the mere fact of a 
man's being more or less black a good reason why he 

Bren the new boon, unirersal freedom, has not and will not 
aeoomplish it Umvtnal, impmrUtd $ufr€f§ •UUd fe untinnml 
igm^Nmett wM en/jr mdd f Um dmi^tr; ihm$ fe |A« mc«Mf Uu tM 
^ ffimUtt fe hi wi$Ued wiik HU ttrmgtk ff tJU klmd Sam- 
'•en, q/Ur As Am A«m • 9Um §rimim§ im tk$ /r i sen Asas s ^ lAs 
Phiiittintt" 
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•hoald not he allowed to vote, I answer that of eoarse 
I do not. In legislating in theory, I should never 
make a distinction of privileges, based upon the mere 
oolor of a man's skin. Neither should I go off into 
enthusiastic raptures because I heard that a black 
man had been elected to fill some office, simply be- 
cause he was black. But abstract theorj, when it 
eomes to be put into practice, must take a practical 
shape, according to the varjing circumstances. 

I, for one, would not oppose the extension of the 
New York law, bj which any negro who owns unin- 
cumbered taxable property to the amount of $250 
is allowed to vote, to every Northern State, although 
I should prefer to have that coupled with certain in- 
tellectual qualifications, designed more effectually to 
separate the negro wheat from the negro chaff. 

The mere reading and writing test I think entirely 
inadequate. Of course no person should be allowed 
to vote who eould not read and write, and cipher so 
fitf at the rule of three; but some of us have boys 
of seven years of age who can do that much, and 
yet whom we do not consider quite suitable persons 
to be gifted with the franchise. Proof of having 
passed through a three or five years' course of edu- 
cation in our common or private schools, would be a 
much more sensible test of a man's po s ses s ing suf* 
ficaenl btelligence to become one of the ruling ma- 
jpri^ of the land. 

The property qualification, so popular with our 
aMeetorii is so unpopular now that probably it will 
ke olpae U d to even in the oaae of negro suffrage. 
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And yet that property qualification was founded upon 
a political principle, the truth of which is strenu- 
ously insisted upon by even the wildest ** radicals." 
That principle is that taxation and representation 
should go together. Believing in this principle, our 
fathers held that to give large numbers of men who 
pay no taxes, or mere nominal taxes, the vote, is, in 
its practical workings, to take away the representa- 
tion from those who really pay the great bulk of the 
taxes, and thus give one man the right to vote away 
another man's money. That this is a correct view, 
the City of New York at the present time fully illus- 
trates. One set of men pay the taxes into the city 
treasury, and another larger number elect the rep- 
resentatives who vote them away. Now, this is prac- 
tically taxation without representation ; and, to avoid 
it, our fathers instituted a property qualification. 

They also looked at the matter in another light. 
They considered the rirtues which the accumulation 
of a small property demands — industry^ frugality, 
temperance ; no mean virtues these. And the man, 
having acquired the property, feels himself doubly 
a man, and identified with all the best interests of 
society, and with the prosperity and preservation of 
the state, in a manner he never was before. No 
corrupl spending of money by his representatives 
now, for he feels it in the increased taxes on that little 
house or homestead. No agrarian nonsense now ! 
what 1 idlers and spendthrifu lay their hands upon 
his property, the fruit of years of toil and saving! No 
fooUih wars to bun down other men's property, 
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.and eonsmne hit own bj toxation alao ! He has be- 
come part and parcel of the state and of the world ; 
his Tote will be the result of carefol thought, and of 
the very best wisdom that the Creator has bestowed 
npoB him. 

So at least onr ancestors reasoned, and, as I think, 
with much force. I apprehend that at the present 
time there are no classes of men who vote more uni- 
formly sgainst extravagant and corrupt outlays of 
the public money, and who are more careful, sincere, 
and honest in their votes, than that class which, be- 
ginning life as poor men, almost without a dollar, 
hafe managed through industry, sobriety, and econ- 
omy to acquire a small property. 

There is another class of our population, that of 
educated or skilled workmen — including skilled me- 
chanics, the higher operatives in manufacturing estab- 
lishments, and clerks and book-keepers — of whose 
capacity as voters I think very highly. A consider- 
able proportion of the very few who in this country 
give any study to the philosophy of politics and gov- 
ernment, belong, I am inclined to believe from cer- 
tain facts in my experience, to these classes. One 
reason probably of this is, that the pursuit of wealth 
does not engross them so much as it does certain 
other cisssesi who have greater advantages in the 
respect of money getting. What some of our mer- 
ehantSp for instance, know about politics, must come 
tm the m , one would think, as a direct gift from 
heafsn, for certainly they do not often read more 
than the sberlesl abetraels thqr can find, either of 
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political speeches, or of sUte papers; while as to 
reading any book upon political subjects, they would 
as soon think of reading a volume of sermons. 

The mere fact of a man's being a skilled work- 
man, of itself implies the possession of a consider- 
able degree of intelligence— while in working at his 
business, he learns certain great truths of modera- 
tion, caution, and the wise adaptation of means to 
ends, which, unless he be naturally wasteful or intem- 
perate, generally make him a safe and judicious 
voter. 

It does not by any means follow, that because the 
possession of a small amount of property is indica- 
tive of the possession of certain very important 
virtues, a man's virtue and intelligence are to be 
gauged by the extent of his possessions. Great 
wealth is often, on the contrary, the mere sign of a 
grasping and mean and exacting nature. And a 
man given over to the mere pursuit of money — who 
forgets politics, literature, science, human sympathy, 
almost everything, in the fierce desire to heap up 
more and more of filthy lucre, and become a million- 
aire, always reminds me of the words of the Saviour, 
that ''it is easier for a camel to pass through the 
eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter the 
kingdom of heaven." Certainly such an one would 
not desire to enter the kingdom of heaven, unless 
there was some good bargain to be obtained there, 
or his money could be invested at two per oent. a 
month interest. And as to voting, were it not for 
the heavy taxes such men pay, and that their influ- 
4* 
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enoe is also gSDerallj exerted against extravagance, 
the conntrj would not lose moch hj depriring them 
of the possibilitj of controlling its destinj. 

Dr. Franklin's famoos illostration of the absurd- 
ity of a property qualification, seems to me more 
witty than forcible. In a certain State having the 
small property qualification of $50, a poor man, own- 
bg nothing, cannot vote. He manages, howerer, to 
sare enough by the next election to buy a donkey 
worth the requisite amount. Now, said the facetious 
doctor, which votes, the man, or the donkey T 

It might fairly be answered, in the same vein, that 
perhaps it really matters rery little which — the four- 
legged donkey, or the two-legged one. And further, 
that perhaps the four-legged donkey were really to 
be preferred as a yoter — ^the chances being that he 
at least would half the time rote right ; while the two- 
legged donkey, especially if there were any bad 
whiskey about, would be pretty certain all the time 
lo rote wrong. 

But, putting badinage aside, if the property quali- 
ficatioii has induced the destitute voter of Dr. Frank- 
lin's story, to exercise the virtues of industry, sobri- 
o^, and economy to that extent, that he has been 
enabled lo buy a donkey, and thus become a voter, 
has it not done a good service for the man? Having 
Ikns obtained the donkey, is he not probably better 
qualified lo be a voter than he was before? And if 
jmn make the sufrage so cheap that every ignorant 
aad worlUess man can be a voter — instead of mak« 
pg h semslhing of a prise lo be valued — have yo« 
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not removed a strong incentive to improvement? 
Surely Dr. Franklin could not have thought that a 
man was fit to be intrusted with a share in determ- 
ining the destinies of a great republic — to be, if 
in the majority, a ruler not only of himself but of 
other men — who had not the requisite sagacity, or 
industry, or sobriety to acquire the ownership of a 
common donkey ? 

But it may be said that every man in the commu- 
nity really docs pay a considerable tax to the Fed- 
eral government, inasmuch as the duties on imports 
ultimately are paid by the consumers of such im- 
ports. I sdmit that this is generally the case, so 
far as the tariff is merely one for revenue, and not 
for protection. When it is protective, as it is levied 
with the avowed object of preventing the price of 
labor in this country from being reduced by being 
brought into competition with the labor of foreigners, 
so far as it accomplish^ this end, it must really be 
regarded on the whole as a bounty paid to the labor- 
ing classes, and not as a tax. 

In the cases of state, county, and city taxes, which 
are direct in their character, it may also be urged 
that every man really pays a greater or less propor- 
tion of them, inasmuch as they increase the price of 
house rent and the general cost of living. 

While I do not admit the universality and regu- 
larity of the practical working of the principle of 
distribution here contended for, I am quite willing 
to admit it as a general statement of the truth. And 
if I were a believer that the right of suffrage should 
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• foUow ineTiUblj from the pajment of taxes — that 
the paTmeiit of taxM was not merelj one element 
of the question, but the main or onlj element — the 
inferenoe woold be rery dear that not onlj all men 
(incloding those of foreign birth) who paj a direct 
or indireet tax, but all women, and even minors who 
mainUin themselres, also, should be intmsted with 
the electire franchise. 

Bat while I consider the payment of Uxes a proper 
matter for consideration in determining who shall be 
Tested with the suffrage, I hold that the question of 
eapabilitj far outweighs it. For, ss I hare pre- 
Tionslj insunced, it is not only the right to govern 
yourself which is in qoestion, but the right to 
gOTem others. And, if a property qualification is 
adopted, it should be not only on the ground that 
taxation and representation properly go together, 
but mainly because it is a suiuble test among others 
of the voter's ability to manage the property and 
other interests of the community. 

If the question of government were entirely* a 
question of property, then we might allow each man 
votes in proportion to the extent of his possessions, 
aa we do in joint-stock companies. But while gov- 
eruient has a great deal to do with property, it also 
has to deal largely with questions involving personal 
privileges and liberties. And this being the case, 
'while we may fiurly give just weight to proper^, we 
should Mi allow it unduly to preponderate. 

How, ooBing back to the point of indirect taxation, 
IIm pnymMt of such taxes piroves little as to the 
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amount of virtue which is in a man, compared to that 

• which is proven by the acquisition of property. It 
manif(Mts the possession of no great amount of virtue 

• to spend fifty dollars every year for whiskey, oven if 
thirty dollars of that amount be really the payment 
of a revenue tax. It is the saving of money, not 
the spending, which manifests self-control, temper- 
ance, and frugality. 

Again, indirect Uxation is very little felt. This 
b the reason that such taxes are levied. The man 
who really pays a hundred dollars a year in the 
shape of duties incorporated with the price of his 
clothing and groceries, cares very little about it, 
compared to what he would if a direct bill for only 
twenty dollars were presented sgainst him by a tax 
collector* And therefore it is that the possession of 
property that can be directly taxed, is important as 
an element of moderation and economy in the voting 
classes. 

In answer to those who are outraged at the idea 
that property should have any influence at all in a 
republican government, all I have to say is, that 
property will have iu influence. If it cannot have . 
it fairly, it will have it unfairly. It will either bribe . 
the electors by the wholesale, as in England, or bribe 
the elected — as being the cheaper and wiser plan- 
as in the United Sutes. And, in saying this, I am 
merely proclaiming a fact, not justifying it, nor won- 
dering at it. I applaud a man for the exercise of 
Roman virtue; I honor him who will see the rosulu 
of long years of economy and toil, those savings 
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which are his life and the life of his children, swept 
from him bj incompetent or reckless legislation, 
rather than spend a dollar in anj unworthy mode 
to prerent it; but, knowing what human nature is,^ 
I neither expect to see such heroic rirtue generallj 
practised, nor feel disposed to censure those who fall 
abort of its requirements as if they were deserring 
of more blame than the average of mankind. 

Therefore, partly as an acknowledgment that 
something is due to property in the organisation of 
the government, and mainly because the acquisition 
of a reasonable amount of property is indicative of 
certain virtue, and its possession somewhat of a 
guard against recklessness in the public expenditures, 
I would allow no man to vote except he possessed a 
certain amount, subject to direct taxation. 

As to what that amount should be, there is a great 
deal lo be said, which it is useless to say now. My 
own views incline to fixing the amount at about the 
valme of one year's labor of any unskilled work- 
Ban — say, in the United States, at the average sum 
of 1260. 

This sum would not be so high but that any la- 
boring man, possessing a reasonable amount of in* 
dastry, sobriety, and intelligence, could acquire it 
by the time he was twenty-four, especially if he re- 
aaiaed unmarried ; and, aooording to physiologists, 
Marriages before that age are not desirable.^ I am 
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convinced that with the prise of the suffrage before 
them, thousands of laboring men would be just $250 
richer at the age of twenty-four than they now are; 
and thus would have something to start their mar- 
ried life with, which they would feel the benefit of 
for many years, if not until the end of their days. 

But the community, in my opinion, has a right to 
demand other proofs of the possession of a reason- 
able amount of ability, qualifying the voter to gov- 
ern the state. With this view I would provide that, | 
where common schools exist, the voter should have ' 
received the benefits of education for at least three 
years. 

In applying these rul^ practically, I should not 
favor the depriring any man of the suffrage who 
has been heretofore allowed to exercise it. But they 
might be applied to all new cases, either of the 
native bom or naturalised citiiens. 

There is scarcely an argument that is relied upon 
in favor of universal suffrage, so far as men are con- 
cerned, that will not apply equally well to a large 
proportion of minors. For instance, as to intelli- 
gence, there are hundreds of thousands of native 
white youths between the ages of twelve and twenty- 
one, who are more intelligent, and better instructed 
in all that relates to politics, than nine-tenths of the 
negroes and three-fourths of the foreign immigrants. 
Added to this, tens of thousands between the ages 
of fifteen and twenty-one have served their country 
b the field as soldiers, and signalised themselves as 
among the bravest of the brave. Thousaftda also 
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mainUin themselvM bj their own labor, and other 
thouBandB not onlj do thisi hot aid in the support of 
their parents, brothers, and sisters, and thus indi- 
rectly pay taxes to the state. 

Again ; if an unrepresented class is, as the '^ rad- 
icals " contend, necessarily iui oppressed class, why 
should not our children be r^resented T Are not 
their rights as precious as those of the negroes T 
Certainly they are very often unfairly treated by 
men and women, who presume upon their relation- 
ship or their age. Will children's rights erer 
be safe until the suffrage is conferred upon this 
rery numerous and important class? As to not 
knowing enough to rote understandingly, even a 
Tery small child generally is quite able to perceire 
who is its friend. Giro the children the right to 
TOte then, in order that they may be properly pro- 
tected from foolish or tyrannical parents, from cruel 
and despotic teachers, from rough and arrogant po- 
licemen, from unjust guardians and judges, from the ^ 
UBDiimbered oppressions under which this large class ' 
suffnra.* 



• Tk9 IUt. Dr. MilUr, ia a reetni addrtM btfore lh« Yooag 
llM't CkriMiM AMoeUtion tf Maaehetier, EngUad, eoapUiaad 
tkal Um kajt wtrt gttttag toa oteirtptroasaad iatabardinata^ 
tlMl •«llM tlaadard of paftalal aatkoriij had bMa lowtrad.** 
Upaa wkleli aaMrtlaat tkt Laadaa 8^$cimi9r aoBBtaU at fal- 
lawt, ihawiag tkat Ikt Afpt* fif Alt' moraaaai hat alrtadj btgoa t 
-Tk9 Bala baatil, howtrtr, of Iht ralaialloa of haaMkold 
I it, aa wa laka H, Um Ttrj affioi af whiak Dr. Mmar ta 
Tka jaaag kava bata laaipCad bj U ia att 
i 9t aiit f t ia g Udagt bttadlj. FtediagUal 
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Does not goTwmment «zist by the consent of the 
goremed? Hare the children consented? and 



tktj hava la kald tkalr awa agalati argaaiaai at wall at aailMr- 
Hjf ikaj ara aaaipallad ia ibiak, aad iba lad wba Ibiakt apaa 
aaj tat^tai it aeriaia, toaatr tr latar, ta ate kit pawtr af ikiak- 
iag apaa all. Of taartt tkaj tlaggar ar ma, Jatt at ekildraa 
da wkaa ikaj bagia ia walk; boi taralj iba tart af ratk wiik 
wkiek a akild af iwa jtart gtit fran paiai ta palat, ktad dawa« 
badj twajiag forwardt and Utila ftai paiiariag ai tpatd, ba- 
aaatt a tlawtr paat waald laTaWa a falU It baltar, maab btiitr, 
tkaa aai walklag ai alL If bajt aad glrlt ara raallj ia ba tared 
ar damatd aaaardlag ia ibair belief la tbe pawer af a prleei ta 
abealYa, taralj It it gaad ibej tkaold reataa aa abealatiaa, aad 
tkaokl tiaia ikeir aaaelatiaat. Haw elte are tkej ia ba aar- 
rtaiad f * Ktep jaar wbitikt gaiag, baj,' tajt iba aagiaa- 
driver ia D^mbfp mmd Sen ta bit baj, *aad lei at kaaw wkere 
j9m are.' Aad wite faikert will alwajt waai ia kaaw, abare 
all ibiagt, wbiiber ibaIr taat* miadt lead. Ta aaaipel tbeai U 
allaaaa, at Dr. Miller waald appareatlj adtlte, it tiaiplj ia aaai- 
pel ibeai ia ga wraag. It It laipeetible, ia iba prtt ta t age, la 
praraai ibair ibiakiag, inpeetibte ia keep aawtpapert aai af 
Ikeir kaadt, impeetibla ta prereai diteattiaa anaag ikeiet W e a , 
aad Ike aalj aarraaliTa aa all ikete tkiagt it diteattiaa witk 
Iktir eMart, ia wkiek Dr. Miller it appeeed. 8a ara ike JeeaU 
fbtkera, aad ike reealiaa ike teaiiaaritu ef ikeir iraiaiag— wkiek 
it iMrelj ike eld kaatekald diteipliae earried ia perfeailaa^it 
lit tatteieai aaadeaiaaUea. Tkeir bojt grew ap geaileaitalj, 
^iei» aaeblratlva jaaag kjpaarilet, beaaiiAiUj aaeaable al 
aaaeU aaikariijaad ieaipialiea. Nedaabi Ike kMit af tbe daj 
Migbi be Bare aiadeti ia diteattiaa, Jati at a kiilaa migki be 
Mare sabar ia iU gaaibalt; bai ia beik eatee rtelraiai taket 
awaj an TiTaaiij, aad graaa, aad aaiaralattt fres Ikeir aiaTa- 
■ ea l t. Jlf0 dmiU k i§ • h0f9^ m 9$rp grmi ktrt, /tr • mm^trt mam 
§• k$ iiralthii rf <a tiati r t efM a ly lAt d t f tfi wa ^hf: teCAal 

1*1111. Tke iaielleelaal viae ef Ikit gea- 
» aad u a lets t al ta l it tliil, tf tt r e li ataea, aa 
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Bhonld they not hare the right to rote in order 
to manifest this consent T Where would jour coun- 
try be without children T Soon there would be no 
goremment at all, which cannot be said of the 
negroes, or of the foreign immigrants. 

Certainly the distinguished New York editor, who 
is said to hare "progressed" in his "radicalism" 
to the extent of advocating uniyersal suffrage, "with- 
out regard to age, sex, or color," is at least a con- 
sistent man, whether or not he be a wise one. 

In conclusion, I will recapitulate the chief po- 
sitions that I have endearored to enforce : 

1. That Toting, when the roter constitutes one of 
the majority, is an act of ruling, governing. 

2. That the right to govern, not only yourselves, 
but other men, must, in justice to them, be based 
upon the possession, in a reasonable degree, of the 
Ability to govern wisely and well. 

8. That if too large a proportion of ignorant or 
worthless men be allowed to vote, the result will 
be the gradual deterioration, and, finally, the utter 
ruin of our republican system. 

In every great movement, as History warns us, it is 
all-important ihat the party of Progress should know 
where to stop. Generally, misled by sealoU, they 
will not pause at the proper period, and thus create 
a Beaetion, whoee waves in turn sweep away not 
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only the proofs of their folly, but much which has 
really been gained for the great cause of human im- 
provement. A safe rule in such cases would seem 
to be, that the reformatory party should pause when 
the result which they had originally aimed at was 
attained. 

The Anti-slavery movement has effected its con- 
templated end ; and the work planned in the days of 
sober reason being accomplished, it is now plunging 
into madness and folly. I warn the friends of the 
negro, and the negroes themselves, against the in- 
eritable reaction which they are provoking. If they 
fall into the spirit of the Jacobins, and yield them- 
selves up to wild theories of the natural rights of 
man, and wild notions of vengeance agamst the 
southern rebels, they will experience the fate of the 
Jacobins, and go down amid the fierce surges of a 
popular reaction. If they act, however, like mod- 
erate and sensible men, who are able to understand 
that there are other people in this country than 
negroes, and other interests than those relating to 
the freedmen, it will he well for the negroes them- 
sdves, for the Republican par^, and for the country* 
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Amr 6SM7 upon the snbjeet of the soffragey would 
seem at the present time to be incompletei which did 
not take into eontidention the expediency of confer- 
ring the elective franchise upon women. 

It woold be rerj unfair to regard the ladies who 
figure so prominently in *' Woman's Rights'*' con- 
ventions as representatives of more than a rerj small 
minoritj of the women of our land, but as those con- 
stituting this small minoritj are evidently verj much 
in eamesty and as people who are not answered are 
apt to think that they cannot be answered, let us 
consider briefly the principal arguments upon which 
they rely. 

The common argument as to 'Uho consent of the 
governed/' I have already disposed of. The people 
of the United States do ^*consent|" male and female, 
with very few exceptions, to this gevemment, which 
does not give women the right to vote. Therefore, 
having the *' consent" of the great majority of the 
governed, we have the argument on this point until 
that •'consent*' is withdrawn. 

AU that I have said also relative to the alleged 
natural right to vote, and in proof of there being 
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no rach natural right, nnless indeed the right to gor- 
ern may be said to be a natural right, based upon 
the possession of wisdom and rirtue, applies to the 
elaims of these female ** reformers." 

The whole question therefore eomes down to this: 
would it be better for the eommunity and the state 
(woman herself being regarded as a portion of the 
eommunitj and state). that women should yote? 

Now this question involves the whole subjeot of 
the differenoe of sex. It also inyolres the expo- 
dienej of giring the suffrage to as large a olass as 
the whole nnmber now ezereising it, whieh olass is, 
to a groat extent, profoundly ignorant of all the in« 
dustrial and financial questions with which gorem-. 
Bent has so much to do. 

It is not manj months since the preeent writer list- 
ened to an ''able lecturer," who informed his lady 
hearers that it was not only their right but their duty 
to Tote. He said, in substance, ah, if the women 
only TOted, how short a time it would be before 
New York Oity would become quite a New Jerusa- 
lem — how mtemperance, and impurity, and gambling, 
and prise-fighting, and ererything else in the land 
that was bad, would soon be put an end to— for yon 
know, the women! the women of the country would 
not tolerate the continuance of such things; and the 
millennium would begin about the same day that the 
ifti lady OongressffMNi took her seat in the capitol 
al Washington. He also made certain not very clear 
to some 8000 or 80,000 unmarried women 
or other— I think it was in New Bnf* 
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land— and how that also was to be rectified. But as 
he did not go into particulars on this point, I sup- 
pose it was to be on the old '^vote yourself a farm " 
principle — the change being msde to suit the emer- 
gency, to ^^TOte yourself a husband." 

Now certainly nothing could have been better 
adapted to take with a cerUin class of ladi^, and 
enlist them for the moment on the side of yoting, 
than this prospect of bringing about the millen- 
nium.* 

But it has become my duty to dash this charming 
picture to the ground. I assure my lady readers 
that one of the first thbgs that sensible men learn 
in their political experience, is the little moral good 
that can he attained by mere force of legislatiTe 
enactments. 

Intemperance, impurity, gambling, and a brood of 
kindred Tices, nerer hare been cured, never will be 
cured, by force of law. The Puritans of England 
once tried that process, and the result was an im- 
mense amount of canting and hypocrisy, followed 
by the openly licentious reign of Charles the Second. 
It was never intended that rice should be thus extin- 
guished. I say this with proper humility, because if 
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it had been, the Creator would have acted on the 
•ame principle himeelf^ and neither created man with 
a tendency to ezceeai nor endowed him with free 
agenej. Wiee men have learned that so long as a 
man's Tices onlj affect himself— so long as the free 
agency of others is not invaded — it is generally 
better for the law-maker not to interfere. Men nat- 
urally, and therefore rightly, resent any interfer- 
ence with their personal freedomi which is the direct 
conseqoenoe of that free agency which is the gift of 
God. Even in such a matter as the so-called aboli- 
tion of lotteries, it is qoestionable whether any good 
has been done, for the lotteries, secret and open, are 
probably as nomeroos as ever, while they are more 
unfair. 

Now, if women wish to work against any of the 
moral evils and vices of society^ they can find in the 
churches, the schools, the chariuble and moral-re- 
form associations, and, more than in all else, in the 
bosom of their own families, plenty of room for the 
exercise of all their energies were they tenfold as 
active and powerful. In moulding the minds of the 
young especially, they can do more good, real, last- 
ing good, than by centuries of voting. 

*^But why not vote also?" For one reason, bo- 
eause you have not time and energy for everything, 
and it is better that you should devote them to duties 
which Providence, by making you women, has clearly 
demgned you should primarily attend to. It is self- 
evidenti for instance, that the mother, after her child 
is bom, is the proper person to nurse and take the 
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chief care of it. The care of the home, and of the 
young children, naturally go together, and fall to the 
lot of the mother. In the case of the single woman, 
she as natorally helps, or should help, in most cases, 
some overburdened mother with the cooking, the care 
of the children, the sewing, the housework. 

Now, except in revolutionary times, which are for- 
tunately exceptional, the questions which politics 
have generally to do with, are questions of trade, . 
and commerce, and finance, and war, which have a 
natural and direct relation to the common business 
pursuits and employments of men as manufacturers, 
tradesmen, farmers, seamen, and soldiers. 

There may be a few women who naturally take an 
interest in questions of trade, finance, and internal 
improvements, and in political disquisitions and na- 
tional constitutions; but for ninety-nine women in 
every hundred such questions have no interest. And 
when it comes to the claim of unw€r$al suffrage for 
women, it is not only a question as to whether a few 
ladies of peculiar talent and culture should vote, 
but whether the large masses of women, who, intel- 
ligent upon other subjects, have no liking for the 
'usual political ones — and, to add to these, your cook 
and your house-maid, Bridget, and Judy, and Dinah, 
and the large class of ignorance which they repre- 
sent—shall all be plunged into the political hodge- 
podge, to make confusion worse confounded. 

So far from finding (ault with the general igno- 
rance of women on political questions, I regard it as 
being productive of great good to society. It fits 
woman for bebg what she otherwise, from her peeu- 
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limrlj MnriliTe and impolsiye tempermment, ooald not 
easily be, a Peaoe-maker. Oar present national 
conralsions, agitating society to its rerj centre, have 
bad, in mj opinion, a pecnliarlj nnhappj effect upon 
onr women. Jost to think of it — a whole country of 
angry, warring men, and the women in the two sec- 
tions the most extreme, the most relentless, the most 
nnforgiring, the most blood-thirsty! Both as to the 
women of the North and of the South, I fear this is 
the simple truth, though, of course, both Northerners 
and Southerners can gild the hard, ugly fact with 
some pretty, patriotic name. 

Wc have had the most exciting political con- 
troTersies in times that are past, and will have them 
again, upon such questions, and I admit their import- 
ance—for what touches a man's means of living touches 
bis life— upon such questions as a National Bank, a 
ProtectiTe Tariff, and Internal Improvements by the 
general government. Masses of men have been, will 
be again, excited almost to blows upon subjecto like 
these. Now, the women of the country, being out- 
mde of politics, have always presenred a moderate 
state of feeling upon them, and been able to act as 
the continual peace-mskers of the land. Mr. A. 
and Mr. B. might be ready to fight about a bank or 
a tarii; but Mrs. A. and Mrs. B., who thought com- 
paraliTely little upon the subject, presenred the peace 
the two families; and when the political 
bad lulled or passed away, soon brought 
rsspeetive husbands around to the old point of 
rerfrieiidship. If the ladies bad been Totars, 
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and had attended political meetings, and their feel- 
ings had once become enlisted, they probably would 
have quarreled even more bitterly than their hus- 
bands, and the quarrel would have been lasting. 

Again; there are other interests in society— espe- 
cially the Fine Arts, Music, and Literature— which 
ought to claim a fair share of the common attention. 
Under the present system, except in very troublous 
times, the female portion of the community acts as a 
breakwater against the overflowing and tumultuous 
sea of politics. **Do talk of something else besides 
those everlasting politics I" says the fair queen of the 
evening; and the gentlemen, who have only been 
talking politics all day, are compelled to turn their 
thoughts into new fields, alike to the good of their 
own minds, and to the hcalthfulness of their political 
views, in danger of becoming morbid from too much 
thought and warmth. The ladies thus stop the pol- 
itics, and will have music, will have dancing, will 
have games, nonsense, wit, repartee, and flirting. 
And in thus acting out their feminine natures, are 
doing tenfold more good to the gentlemen, to society, 
and even to legislation itself, than if they all went 
regularly to the '« Woman's Righu' Society," «' woted 
your mother-in-law," as old Weller says, **in the 
chair/' and passed resolutions expressive of their 
high admiration for the reformatory shepherd with 
the red nose, or their fervent opinion that the gentle- 
man with the black feoe was even more remarkable 
for his beauty, virtues, and general btelligence, than 
his whiter brother. 
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I am thus deeidedlj of the opinion that the Crea- 
tor made no mistake in making women just what thej 
are. Of ooorse He coold have made them — and omr 
ednoation and social influence can, if we see fit, partly 
make them — a kind of cross between man and woman, 
possessing the faults of both, and the yirtues of 
nrither. 

I haTc sometimes thought that the true origin of 
this woman's rights and voting movement, is to be 
found in a secret over-sdmiration of man, and con- 
tempt for the peculiar nature and organisation of 
woman. If its leaders were Grecian women of the 
olden time, I could imagine them complaining to Ju- 
piter that he had created them women, and not that 
nobler being, man. ** Woman is nothing, Jupiter 1 
she cannot fight, she cannot command armies, she 
cannot legislate, she cannot rote. She must stay at 
and reroWe around home, because thou hast ap- 
pointed her to bear, and nurse, and tend, and educate 
ckikbren. Jupiter, let us no longer belong to the 
sex of whose career and destiny we are ashamed ; 
bul let us henceforth be men, and legislators, and 
warriorsr* 

What a blessing it would be if Jupiter would only 
kear the secret prayer of such women. They do not 
psresive that as a general thing, they now succeed in 
( so much noise simply because they are women, 

i ott the common reputation of the very sex whose 
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natural functions and sphere they in their hearts 
despise. If they were men, nobody would pay much 
attention to them, and they woul^ being well let 
alone, grow wiser. 

I say you may spoil a woman by attempting to 
make her a man in character, but you cannot make 
her a man. The Roman ladies, we are told, once got 
up such a great admiration for beards that they 
began by the use of unguents, and by constant shar- 
ingf to try to raise beards of their own. They suc- 
ceeded in spoiling their clean, smooth faces, but they 
raised very indifferent beards. So if you put a woman 
to what is by nature man's work, either in the physi- 
cal or the intellectual world, you spoil her beautiful 
feminine characteristics of soul and body, and gen- 
erally get rather indifferent work. 

Neither does the motive with which the thbg is 
done make any great difference. It may be the best 
and most justifiable motive in the world, but it will 
make little difference in the result. Her nature 
will be 

•• Sabdotd 
To what il work! la, Uko Um djtr't baad.'* 

It may be a mother toiUng for her children, a 
daughter for her aged father. She may be walking 
in the path of a stem and inevitable duty, but not 
the less will the unwomanly occupation tell upon her 
body and her mind. And therefore it is to be greatly 
regretted, when the hard misfortunes of life compel 
a woman— as of course she may be compelled — into 
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uifemiiiiiit m^ms of obtaining a liTing. A sad thing 
it is when such a necessity ocoors.* 

Bot the possession of the suffrage bj women is 
supposed bj msnj of the '« Female Reformers" to 
be not onlj capable of effecting groat changes in 
morals, bnt also to be a sore remedy for deficient 
work and wages. Thos a ladj correspondent of the 
New Tark Independent^ who writes in some respects 
like an intelligent woman, says : 

" How many doon to remiiDeraUTS enplojneati would be 
throws open to woaan if she had the ballot! How poUti- 
daos woald interest tbemselves is fioding places for her! 
The staUto books of naoy of the SUtes would no losger be 
disgraced by laws in regard to the disposition of property 
after the death of the bnsbaod ;t and, strangest of all, wooMa 

• la QltttiratloB, for lat laa ot , of tbo offoei oroduood opoa a 
woiMa by a •oMior't Uf^ wo qaoU tbo foUowlag tnm a aowt* 
fopor: 

••A Mra. Proaoot P. 8 io aow ia Waahiagtoa applying Ai 

tbe Pay Dopartaoai for book poy for Mrrieoo ia iko Wfotora 
araioi m a osvalryBOB. 8bo oayo iko oalieiod ia ISSt witk 
kor kaikaad la tko Tkirtooaik NiMoari Cafmby, aad foagki for 
two yooro as a oavalryaMa io oar oraiioo. 8ko foagkt oodor 
Oraat, Skoridaa, aad Rooooraot. 8ko wm ia tko baUlo of Ski- 
fok, or PItUbarg Laadiag, aad 8toao Ri?or» aad at tko latior 
I was kiUod oad tko sororoly woaadod. Hor 
kaowB, tad oko wm ditokargod tko oorrioo. 
• BSffriod oiaoo, aad it bow oadoa?oriag to got tko poy 

•wkondlMkargod. Mra. 8 kao orMoatly oooa kord 

ia ooap or obowkoro, aad km tmtrmtttimtt lk§ dn^ eM" 

eUB^ImkeU.^kmm tiUnh emi mmkm. 8ko loi 

^^ 
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woald begin to acqaire property by tkeir own tobor, and not 
be compelled, as is too oOen tke case now, to morry a man 
tkey do not lore for tke sake of karing a kone." 

And Mrs. B. Cady Stanton, in a lecture at Brook- 
lyn, is reported in the New Yerk Trilmne as saying : 

•• Shall Senators tell me in their places that I have no need 
of the ballot when 40,000 women in tke City of New York 
alone aie earning their daily bread at starriag prices with the 
needle, and below these, in the lower depths, are a mighty 
malUtade over whose folUes and crimes society draws the 
^1 of forgetfalness, or before that inscratabto problem stands 
kardeaed and appalled r 

Now a better acquaintance with the principles of 
political economy would havo taught both these ladies 
that the evils of which they complain are only par- * 
tially within tho proper sphere of legislation, and 
that the direct interference of tho sUte with the 
complicated question of work and wages is quite as 
apt to result in harm as in good. 

I may be allowed, on aoconnt of the great im- 
portance of this subject, to sUte briefly whst I con- 
sider the true causes of the low price at which 
woman's labor is frequently held. 

There is little doubt that, in a proper arrangement 
of society, nearly every woman would be some man's 
wife. Bren as society is, the great majority of 
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women become wives and mothers. And owing to 
this being the nstninl destinj, if I m»j use the 
tenn, of woman, everj jonng girl hopes to be some 
man's wife, and everj mother hopes to see her daugh- 
ter in saoh a position. 

Hoping and ezpeoting this, the daughter strires 
to fit herself for a wife's and mother's duties ; and 
the parents aid her in so 'doing. 

Now, this studj of sewing, cookerj, and house- 
keeping — which also generallj comes in verj oppor* 
tunely to aid the mother in her numerous cares— 
occupies a large share of the daughter's time and 
energy in the hours not devoted to her necessary 
schooling. She grows older, and perhaps leaves 
school, but still, in the middle and higher classes of 
society, devotes time to music, and, perhaps, the 
languages, — these studies being followed for two 
reasons : first, to fit her to perform her part as mis* 
tress of a home ; secondly, as offering a means of 
support in after-life, in case it should become neces- 
sary for her to support herself.* 
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It is because either the husban^ or the wife mu$i 
stay at home and manage the house and young chil- 
dren, and that, in the order of nature, it is evidently 
the wife whose place it is to do this — that the son is 
educated with a direct reference to business and 

It Porbopo iboro art eblldroa lo waob, drooo, and food, or to 
goi roadj for oobool wilb Iboir diaooro. Tboro lo bakiag, owoop- 
ing, duillog, makiag bodo, loaoh for Ibo moa, ouij bo— diaaor 
aad rappor lo bo mado roady al Ibo propor IIom— ibo waobiag, 
ilarobiag, fbldiag and iroalag of oloiboo— Ibo oaro of milk, la* 
oladiag Ibo BMikiag of buUor aad oboooo— aad Ibo laorilablo 
waoblag of ditboo. lo aoloma Iboro lo Ibo addiUoaal work of 
pioklag, prooorfiag, eaaalag of fhill, drjiag apploo, boiliog 
oldor, makiag applo-oaoeo, wllb Ibo iUIl moro aaploaoaal look 
wbiob falls lo bor lol al baloboriag limo. Tboa Iboro li bajlag, 
barrooUag, iboop-oboariag, olo., wboa moro bolp lo aoodod, 
brlagf Bg aa laoroaao of bor labors. Twioo a joar oomoo boooo* 
oloaaiag. Bj-lbo-waj, of aU Ibo fooo a booookoopor bas U 
ooaload wllb, dirt lo Ibo groatoot 8bo may gala a oomplolo 
violory aad Iblak lo ropooo apoa bor laaroU alior bor ooml-aa- 
aual oagagomoals, bal H Is oalj lomporary. Tbo oaopy sooa 
rolaras, aad ovoa dallj iklrmioblag dooo aoi koop ll al bay. 
Tkoro Is Ibo moadlag, loo. Bowlag maoblaoi aro groai blooolap, 
bal lb«y oaa*i ooi la a palob or dara Ibo ilooklags. I do aoi 
moalioa Ibooo Iblago by way of oomplaiaiag of womaa'o lot la 
goaoral, or aoklag for bor aay rigbu wblob ibo dooo aoi poo- 
•000. 1 doa'i kaow ao Iboro io aay romody la Ibo p r ioial iiaio 
of Ibo world. Ii toomo lo bo oao of Ibo orilo of Uh wMob maoi 
bo borao ao wo boar oibor lib; bal wbal I do aok lo a dao ap- 
proolailoa of Ibo importaai pari Ibai womaa aoU, ond a ioaioo 
•ioa Ibai bor laboro. moalal aad pbyoloal, aro ao groai, all 
iblago ooa old offod, ao Ibooo of ibo oibor ooi. Womoa aro m^ 
•0 oblldlob Ibai a Ulilo qrmpaiby aow aad Iboa, or aokaowlod^* 
moai of iboir ofbfio aad oaoriiooo, makoo ibom Ima^laa ^^^^ 
oaoo woroo Ikaa li lo. I ioU yoa, moa aad baobaado, • U 4oe^ 
1 Uko a BMdMa%' aad maay a poor, 
4 moibor lo 4yiag hr waai of li." 
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BMNitj-nisking, and the daughter with a main refer- 
enoe to filling the position of wife and housekeeper 
and edooator at home. 

When we oome to the practical working of things, 
as we all know, the greatmajoritj of women do marrj, 
and fill, some of them Inzurions, many of them com- 
fortable, and others of them povertj-strioken homes. 
In some cases the husband dies, and leaves his wife, 
burdened with children, to struggle on alone, some- 
times thAt struggle being lightened by the aid of 
kind relatives, while at other times she is entirely 
unfriended and unhelped. 

In the cases of those women who do not marry, 
and who have to depend upon their own exertions for 
a support, as well as in the case of poor widows, 
there are only comparatively a few avocations out- 
side of sewing and housekeeping which are open to 



Why is this? Partiy because of their education 
having been such as has been stated ; mainly because 
of their peculiar bodily characteristics as women. A 
man has the choice of many trades ; or, if he has no 
trade, can, as a last resort, take to his mere brute 
strength, and become a porter, or a soldier, or a com- 
MOB laborer in a manufactory, on board a ship, or 
M a fira. In this country there is seldom a time 
thai a aiagle man cannot find employment somewhere, 
m the West if not in the Bast, although there is 
■any m iom that a married man, burdened with m 
faaily, and chained down thus to a single spot, 
•dar<esly knows where or how to get the nest meal's 
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victuals for the little mouths at home. Ask men 
who are in a position to know, and they will tell you 
of hundreds and thousands of cases in which intelli- 
gent Jien, living in our large cities, have come to 
them and fairly begged to be employed, at any price, 
so that they might keep, not themselves, but the 
dear ones at home from starving. Ask even among 
your own gentiemen acquaintances, ladies, with whom 
you can talk in confidence, and you will be surprised 
to bear how many of them, in the course of their lives, 
have been almost on the brink of utter want, and 
would have welcomed death gladly as a relief from 
the intense agony of their position, if it had brought 
with it a prospect of relief for the little ones so in- 
expressibly dear. 

Ladies, we men are not great talkers about such 
private matters, else we might often say to those who 
declaim so wildly about the wrongs and sufferings of 
women, in language similar to that of the Mexican 
king: **Are we on a bed of roses?" 

Women, for the reason I have given, not baring 
been apprenticed when young to the lighter trades, 
and their physical constitution, both in its weakness 
and its refinement, unfittmg them for the heavier 
ones, resort, when they are- compelled to support 
themselves, to such occupations as sewing, teaching, 
&ctory work, the lighter and more easily aoquired 
trades, and to domestic service. 

Now it will be noticed that for single women ee- 
pecially, there is no want of employment in thin ooun* 
try. Any woman, capable or incapable, can alwny* 
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find empIoTineiit at domestio service, if everjihing 
else &ils her. And this shows how nonsensical, as 
well as misohieyons, the pathetio stories are that we 
sometimes hear — such, for instance, as one the tal- 
ented and eloquent Miss Dickinson is in the habit of 
telling — ^in which a beantifol yonng girl goes to moral 
min to keep herself from sUrvation. The interest- 
ing jonng girl in question could have gone to any 
intelligence office in Philadelphia, and been engaged 
for good wages at senrice in a respecUble family in 
twenty-four hours. Every housekeeper knows this. 
One reason of the low wages given to women is to 
be found m the fact that the supply so often exceeds 
the demand. The employments that women are fit- 
ted by nature to follow being comparatively few, 
they crowd the avenues to these, with the single ex- 
ception, as I have said, of domestic service. This 
last, although peculiarly woman's work in the econ- 
omy of the world, she generally avoids when there 
is any possibility of doing so. There is a continual 
demand, both in the East and in the West, and es- 
pecially in the latter, for good domestic help— wivea 
and mothers, by the tens of thousands, asking for 
single women, who are in want of employment, to 
and help them, and thus ease their heavy bur- 
but to this demand, notwithsUnding all the 
outcry about women not bebg able to find employ- 
menli there is never any adequate response. 

If this demand for domestic service were met, it 
wmid Mi only be a work of philanthropy to the ' 
of overworked wives and mothers, but it ' 
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would probably so lessen the number of women who 
now seek employment as teachers, sewing women, 
factory operatives, etc., that the wages of these latter 
would speedily advance to a nearer approximation to 
those of men. But there seems to be a prejudice against 
domestic service, as a low and servile occupation, 
which leads many to content themselves with a mere 
pitUnce as sewing women, when they could get a 
comforUble living and good wages as cook, child's 
nurse^ or chamber*maid. 

The proportion of trades for which women are un- 
fitted, by reason of their physical organisation, is 
larger than many suppose. By the last census— 
that of 1860— we find that the number of occupa- 
tions in the United 8Utes and Territories, is set 
down as 686, employing 8,224,171 persons. In ad- 
dition, 62,872 persons were enrolled as either en- 
gaged in other occupations, or whose occupations 
were unknown. 

The principal occupations, however, are only 78 
in number, giving employment to 7,416,900 persons, 
or nearly eight out of every nine of the employed. 
Now of these 78 principal occupations, 48, employing 
the large number of 6,606,800 persons, are evidenUy 
unsuited for women, as wUl be seen by the foUowing 
list: 
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Parmcn (onlUlng 
85,000 pUaUn).. 
Farm Uborcn. 

MADOfMV* ••• ••••••••••• 

Carpentcn.. 
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Minm 

FaiBl^n****** ••• 

Coopers •••• 

MMkhiitU ...... 

Mariam 

Masosa ••••••.••• 

WkaalwriKkta. 

Maebaaloa*'"" 

Millm 

A<awjfara ••.•mm. ••.... 

B«t«hara 

Bagiaatn 

Cabiaai-Makanu. ... 
Briekmakan aad \ 
Briakl^an / 
Gariara 



S,428,000 

705,000 

969,000 

248,000 

112,000 

147,000 

61,000 

4S,000 

48,000 

67,000 

48,000 

82,000 

84,000 

28,000 

87,000 

88,000 

80,000 

27,000 

29,000 

27,000 

21,000 



Fitbarmaii 21,000 

Oardaaara 21,000 

Liiinb€raiaa.........M.. 15,000 

Manldan 17,000 

Coaeh-aiakan..M. 19,000 

Sioaa-eaUara ««« 19,000 

Tinsmiiba 17,000 

Paddlen 16,000 

RailraadBMB 86,000 

Plaaieran ...m. 

Sawjara 

Sbip-oarpantara .. 

Saddlen 

Taaaara and ^ 

Cttiriara j '"* 
Btaanboatmaa .... 

OaUera «. 

Pofiara 



Waod-aollara ..«m.. 




18,000 

15,000 

... 18,000 

... 12,000 

... 10,000 

... 7,000 
... 8,000 
... 6,000 

... 4,600 

... 8,800 

6,606,800 

Now for all tht aboTo aTooatioos woman if oafiUed 
bj her pbjtical weakness,— even manj men are not 
strong enoagh for carpenters, blacksmiths, etc., — as 
well as bj that delicacj and refinement of organisa- 
tion which it shoald be the object of societj to pre* 
senre. I admit that necessitj has no law bat its 
own stem decrees, and jet the fact remains, that a 
woman cannot become a laborer in the fields, a car* 
penter, blacksmith, miner, mason; mariner, bntcher, 
bricklajer, carter, stone-cntter, ostler, etc., withoni 
losing that delicacj and fineness of org^misation 
which is the pecnliar charm of her sex. 

The chief emplcjme&ls of women, mnd which 
^Jm^fMnff wonld seem to be the soren fol- 
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Lauadr. 

MaaiuapBakart. 

Hauaakaapara.... 



90,000 
. 88,000 
. 86,000 
. 22,000 



MiniaaffS....«««M. ...•••••• 

Naraaa 

Bboobladafa... ••••• 




221,600 



To the aboTC we maj add sixteen occnpations that 
men and women share between them : 
BarraaU - "0,000 

Tailoraaaaa / ,oj aaa 

Clarka - 1W,000 

Bboamakara - - 1^.000 

Taacbaca ^ 110,000 

FaelarjbaadaM 87,000 

PriaUra —- 28t000 

Marebaata, Blare. 1 

kaepara, aadV- 142,000 

Tradara j 

And to these we maj add six occnpations which 
although at present, if I am not mistaken, nearlj 
entirelj filled bj men, might perhaps be partf j filled 
to advantage bj women: 



TabaoooaiaUMM. «.000 

Bplnacra J.OOO 

Bookbiadara «.000 

Muaiaiaaa *.700 

Masio-tcaebara 5.600 

Talagrapbaparalara. 2,000 

TrimaMra - ^JOO 

Upbalatarara >.000 

1,426,100 



Pbyaiolaaa . 
Clargymaa.. 
Bakata...... 



««.ooo- 

, 87,000 

19,000 



Hattan ".OW 

W«.»«. W.022 

161,600 

I hare »dded phTMOMM Mid clwgymen to thw 
Iwt beoMM tht female leotaren oontend etrongly 
that women are qoalified to fill both position*. So 
&r aa phyaio is ooneerned, whU* I see not only no 
•Mrifiee of womanly delicacy, but *Ten the reTcree, 
IB a woman's ministering as a physician to other 
wom«i in many classes of cases, I do not think thai 

the general practice of a physician, especially m 
oonntry districts, is at aU snitablc for the sex. A» 
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to the ministeml profession, ss it ioTolres peoulimr- 
ities of religions belief, and does not iffeot my ar- 
gnment in any great degree, I express no opinion 
npon it. 

We hare thns 48 leading oocopations, employing 
5,506,800 persons, which are entirely onsoited to 
women, against 7, employing only 221,500 per- 
sons, which are oonfined ezclnsiTely to them. We 
hare besides 22 occupations, employing 1,587,600 
persons, which are either suitable alike to both sexes, 
or partly suitable to one sex and partly to the other. 
Now, if we sappose that women can properly find em- 
ployment in these 22 latter occupations to half the 
whole number of workers required, we have a demand 
in these employments for 798,800 persons; which, 
added to the requirements of the 7 occupations that 
are confined exdusiTcly to women, make a demand 
on the whole for 1,015,800 women, against a demand 
for 6,800,600 men. 

I think it will appear from a study of these simple 
facts, that were it not for the continual large call 
upon the female sex for wires and mothers, the sup- 
ply of female labor in all the other occupations at 
all suitable for women, would so press upon the de- 
mand, that not only would the wages paid women be 
greatly reduced, but thousands would be compelled 
to resort to field labor, to mining, to brickmaking, to 
anything that would afford the barest maintenance. 

Do any of our female ** Reformers*' erer think 
what it is that induces a man to take upon himself 
iIm one aad burden of a wife and family t A 
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can make a great deal more money when his yearly 
expenses are only one-half, or one-fourth, or one- 
tenth. A large family of children is often the bar 
between porerty with its numberless prirations, and 
wealth, with its numberless eigoyments. As a well- 
to-do bachelor a man can live luxuriously, travel, be 
an object of special attention and flattery in erery 
social circle, hare pretty women hanging on every 
word of his wonderful lips, taste, with a single excep- 
tion, erery cup of joy that the world affords. 

Why then does a man marry? Some wit has 
defined matrimony to be 'Hhe insane desire of a 
young man to pay a young woman's board." It is 
generally not because he needs a housekeeper — ^it is 
generally because some woman, by her feminine 
grace or beauty or sparkle, bflames hb imagination 
and his heart, and makes him think life worthless 
apart from her. 

If women did not carefully preserre the peculiar 
charms of the feminine nature— if, with the idea of 
making money, or acquiring fame, they allowed the 
down of their peach, the fresh dew of their rose to 
be brushed off and dried up in the paths of business 
and trade— they would find that the number of mar- 
riages would rapidly decrease. 

How to make marriage as near as possible unirer- 
sal| is a question of great importance, to women espe- 
cially. Men can get along without marriage, after a 
fashion. Wdmen cannot.* Therefore, as it appears to 



■ajt Iksl Uito to Mia»-MMl. wMfniwr. lliM li will •Wmm^ wt 
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I wise women shonld set their faces steadily against 
any ideas and practioes which tend to nnsez womani 
on the one side; and against the eztraragaoce to 
which onr social life is tending on the other. Let 
the yonng men see women that will attract them, 
and let them see, in the second place, that these 
women will be satisfied with an economical and mod- 
erate style of liring. If parents hare large means, 
let their property not be wasted in costly jewelry 
and silks and laces, and in ezpensire living, but let 
it be resenred to settle a larger or smaller snm 
npon the daughters as well as upon the sons when 
they make their start in life. Many are the cases 
in which young men are deterred from marriage, not 
because they do not lore, hot because they cannot 



gnmXlj. I hsTe had ao idea of offending women ia this et- 
•ay— or of pleasing them^ny sole idea has been to oUte what 
I theaghi Ihe truth. Perhaps, howe?er, my meaniag nay aoi 
be eerreetly wideratood. I mean simply to say that the poeU 
are aoi altogether wrong when they teU ns, in ?aried phrases. 



" lUa'to l«f« It of hit Ua A thlBf NWi* 



And that the physiologisU also are aoi fhr oat of the way, when 
they esy ^^at marriage Is more important to wosrMa than to man, 
beeaose she has three natoral Ainetions to perform in matrimony, 
where he has only one. I therefore giTo it as my Mit^— net 
pr#t«idiag to be infaUlble— that the faot is as I ttate it; that 
wemoa do silss the natwral ttee of Ioto and homo and offspring 
Mere thaa smb. And that, moreorer, men are able to iad a 
ielaoe ia the parsnit of wealth and of fame, ia seamanship and 
war, ia adfealaM ea laad aad sea, whieh, as a gtaeral thiag, 
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hope to keep the lady as she has been used to living 
in her father's house. And so the young man lives 
on a bachelor — becoming more and more selfish 
every day — and the woman, having none of the 
blessed cares which nature intended she should have, 
becomes unhealthy and unhappy ; and either com- 
forts herself with the religious conviction that this 
world w|M designed to be a state of pain and proba- 
tion, or else makes up her mind that her sex is in 
some way or other greatly injured and oppressed.* 
Ladies, in talking so much, and often so selfishly, 

* It Is probable that the excess of females OTor msles in the 
New England States, and the oonseqaent large namber of un- 
married woBMn, has something to do with the wild ideas which 
spring up like weeds In that portion of the Union. In Massa- 
ebusetls, (br instance, there are 87,000 more females than males. 

As to the proportion of the BMrriageable persons in the 
United States who do not OMrry, we are only able to approxi- 
mate to it. Mr. Kennedy, in his introdactlon to the last oensus, 
says : ** Very AiU statistics of marriages ba?e been collected in 
the different countries of Borope, a leading indication of which 
may thus be stated : out of ofory 21 persons aboTO the age of 
18 years, 11 are married, 8 hsTO been so, aad 7 are unmarried. 
Or, eleren are li?ing In marriage, the twellUi is a widower, the 
thirteenth aad fourteenth are widows, aad the remaining itvtm 
haTO nerer been married." Now, if we suppose that the dis- 
cooragesMnts to marriage in Burope from the large liability to 
military serrioe, and firom elender means, eounterbalanee the 
disooaragemeaU here from the excees of 780,000 males, distrib- 
nted mainly in the Western Statee aad Territories, we OMiy eon* 
elude that friUy m^ikird of our nude and female population 
withia the marriageable agea, reauda unauMrried aU their liToe. 
A ftiot which needs the atteation of seasible mea and womea far 
more thaa threo-fbarths oT the qaesUoas whith absorb la their 
twa the pubUe mlad. 
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about jonr rightSy do 70a not see 70a ina7 make men 
more selfish than the7 are T If the sexes are equal in 
the meaning of being alike, is not all that fine Amer- 
ican sense of respect and even rcTerenoe for woman, 
which strikes trarelers so curiousl7, a piece of non- 
sense and foll77 If 70U insist upon equalit7 of 
rights, 70U ma7 get more equalit7 than will be 
pleasant to 70U— such equalit7 as puts woman to 
making roads and digging ditches in France and 
6erman7, and unconcemedl7 allows women to stand 
while men sit eren in England. Carr7 out the idea 
of equalit7 of rights, as understood b7 the ** Woman's 
Rights* Societies," and see how long these gentle 
courtesies which now sweeten and exalt our manners . 
will endure. 

But, to return to the subject of wages, another 
reason of the poor wsges giyen to sewing and other 
women, is the fact that so man7 of them do such 
poor work. It is like the case of the minister 
who was condoled with b7 a friend for the Ter7 
small salar7 he receired. The minister was at least 
honest. ** Tes," he said, ** it is Ter7 poor pa7, but 
then it is yer7poor preach.*' A good dress-maker or 
tailoress in New York or Philadelphia cannot onl7 
get good wages, but has generall7 to be engaged b7 
her customers about six months in advance. A good 
nurse is not onl7 well paid, but she also is difficult 
to secure at alL A capable lad7 lecturer, or writer, 
or artist is apt to receiye eren more than a man of 
the same amount of capaci^. Anna Dickinson, 
Ristori, Sosa Bonheur, Harriet Hosmer all receire 
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better pa7 than would be giren to men of equal 
abilit7. Womanhood commands a premium often of 
itself — as manhood often does of itself. And the 
scale does not so frequentl7 turn b faror of the man 
as our lad7 reformers seem to imagine. Where 
women compete with men, and their qualifications 
arc equal, the general law in this countr7, 1 should 
sa7, was to giro them the preference.* 

This would seem to be in confprmit7 with the chir- 
alric code of female precedence, which obtains not 
onl7 in matters of little importance, as some ma7 
consider them, such as the right to the best seats at 
a lecture, in a car or stage or steamboat, the best 
rooms in a hotel, the onl7 seats at a ball or part7, 
and which reall7 do inrolre a great amount of per- 
sonal comfort and enjo7ment, but in matters eren of 
life and death. For in the case of learing a wreck 
at sea, the same rule holds, eren if the ressel he 
going down. And so as to the perils of war; the 
man meets them, the woman is shielded b7 her sex. 
In one word, the man takes the front, if discomfort 
or danger is before ; the rear, if it is behind. 

In social life, a 70ung lad7, with nothing else than 
beaut7 and wit and womanhood to recommend her, 
ma7 become a power ; ma7, besides, hare opportunit7 
after opportunit7 to become the respected head of an 
opulent home. While the 70ung man, her brother, 
and just as handsome for a man, and just as intelli- 
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gent and spirited, is oomparatirely a nobody. Young 
ladies frequently have gone to Washington, for in- 
stance, and in a month or two have become ac- 
qoainted with the leading statesmen of the conntry ; 
so well acquainted, in fact, that they really possessed 
and coald exert, if they chose, considerable inflnence. 
Their brothers go to Washington, and are nothing. 
In all these cases, the mere fact of womanhood in- 
snres superior pleasure, safety, position, and power.* 

But not eren women can avoid the sad neces- 
sity of taking the bitter with the sweet. Their lot 
has its peculiar trials and inconveniences, as well as 
its peculiar felicities. Just as they have the almost 
unequaled bliss of maternity, and the often terrible 
pain of child-bearing. 

I do not see anything better, therefore, than to 
educate our girls and young women with a reference 
to what we hope they may become : the beloved wives 
of honorable and noble men, the happy mothers of 
beautiful children, the venerated mistresses of com- 
fortable homes. If we can add to this education 
some insight into and mastery over occupations which 
are in demand, and thus increase their chances of 
employment, if they should be thrown hereafter upon 
Uicir own resources, of course it will be aU the better. 

• Tke BaglM iraT«l«r, Htpwwrtk IMzoa, la kto reesai boek. 
spiiMif •# an hmMmi wkldi toppiart to kia aad Ui ••«. 
paaiialallM Wtil»Mjs: ** W» \&ik a> •— li oUitr w—dtriafjy, 
fcr, la tUt para4iM wl wo»f, a p rttf tt rt if ■•wnlftd le 
eartj aU ikiap Uf •?• l«.-ia« BmI wmm ai a kMsl» tko lOfksti 
flats al laU% tko tni smI la a esaili. ia spile sT year 
ff^kL"*— jr«v ilMfta, f. SS. 
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Health must, however, be secured in the first place ; 
no matter what a woman or a man is to be, there is 
no success possible without bodily health and vigor. 
After this should come as good and complete an in- 
tellectual education as possible. How to make bread, 
cook a dinner, and do general housework are, perhaps, 
of even more importance. Then sewing, which should 
include a knowledge of how to make their own dresses 
and their own bonnets. Music is desirable, and 
dancing, which, including the fancy dances, is often 
better than calisthenics for exercise, and the promo- 
tion of bodily grace and vigor. 

Saying we have done all this, and our daughters 
do not marry, must they remain idly at home? I 
think not Unless their duties at home are such as 
to satisfy them, let them seek elsewhere for any oc- 
cupation that becomes a woman. Let them obtain 
employment as servanta, factory-hands, milliners, 
dress-makers, teachers, clerks, housekeepers, singers, 
artists, writers, physicians to their own sex— even 
lecturers and ministers in those exceptional cases 
where nature has given them the peculiar gifts re- 
quired* And should a woman who ia exceptionally 
made in her physical organisation, determine to be- 
oome a blacksmith, a stone-mason, or a teamster, I 
would not put a bar in her way. Exceptional cases 
would seem to have exceptional rights. But I would 
not by the enactment of any general law, or by the 
force of general education, encourage or train up 
other women to follow her example. Thua, if a 
woman felt a great btereal b politioal qneatioDa, auch 
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M thoM of Free Trade Bod the Currency, I woald 
find no fault with her lecturing or writing upon thoee 
ftubjects, but I would not confer the right cff suffrage 
upon all her sex, in order that she might be allowed 
to vote ; for that would be, in its practical workings, 
to fciret women in general into the political arena, 
and out of their appropriate sphere. 

The advocates of the rights of women should re- 
member that the lower rate at which women generallj 
are paid has at least this adrantage, that it opens to 
the sex new arenues of employment No man wQl 
pay six doUara for that which he can get for fire. 
When men receire higher wages than women, it is 
because the employer thinks they are worth the dif- 
ference. It is thus that as teachers, women are 
eontinually supplanting men ; and the same is true 
of other aTocations. There is no eloquence of s; 
Woman's Rights' adrocate equal to the eloquence of 
getting the same quantity and quality of work for a 
smaller sum of money. 

But the employer also knows that what is less in 
price is often really the dearer of the two. If he 
wants skill, he knows that women are apt to fail, 
because tbeir liability to become wires at any mo- 
BMnt, and thus be withdrawn from the business, ren- 
dera them less determined than men to perfect them- 
selTcs. Besides, if the man marries, be will stick 
eloser to his trade than erer, and be a more reliable 
werkoMui; while the woman will abandon the trade, 
•ad lk«s much labor that her employer may hare, 
bestowed upon her to teach her his peculiar ways aad 



increase her skill, be wasted. All such considera- 
tions affect the value and wages of labor. 

I contend, therefore, that the extension of the suf- 
frage to woman would neither increase her wages, nor 
open new arenues of employment to her, except as 
it tended to dirert her energies from those congenial 
fields of duty which her peculiar organisation, phys- 
ical, mental, and spiritual, fits her for, to employ 
them upon those which by the same great law of 
mental and physical organisation are peculiarly the 
sphere and business of man. And that by so doing, 
not only would woman's appropriate work in this 
world suffer, but man's would suffer also. 

The field of labor and knowledge is so wide al- 
ready — while with erery year it is becoming wider 
—that it is impossible for human beings with only 
the arerage amount of time and energy to compass it 
all. In labor, as also in knowledge, there are cer- 
tain great branches which naturally appertain to 
man, and other great branches which as naturally 
appertain to woman. That a woman cannot become 
a carpenter, a blacksmith, a laborer in the fields, a 
seaman, a soldier, without iiyury to the gracefulness 
and delicacy of her physical organisation, is a fact 
which few will deny. And, as I hare already said, 
it mattera not what the motires are which induce or 
compel her to such employments— the laws of the 
physical world make no allowance for motires. And 
suoh employments, moreorer, not only make the fe- 
male body coarser, they also affect the mind, both by 
reason of the natural synpBthy between the two, 
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and on account of the frequent sacrifice of womanly 
delicacy which they generally compel.* 

• Dr. Morrill Wymui, of Combridge, Mam., in o pamphloi 
ioUUto to tbo roeont oaso of girl-whipping in Uini pUeo, soU 
forth Um difforoseo botwoon tho two oexot m follows : 

••Pliytiologieally oho if dUferoni, and to this I would most 
Mrneftly bog yonr attontion. Her blood oorptisolts uro ■nollor, 
ber Dorrono tjstom is of « moro dolieato stmetiiro, her brain it 
lightor, and her mnsolee smaller; she is made for qnielcneu and 
▼iTadty, bat not for strength and enduranoe. The same reasons 
whieh proTont her from sharing the rougher games and plays of 
bojs, shonld protoet hor from suffering the harsher punishment 
of boys. 

*'8he is more sensible to internal emotions and external sen- 
sations; and I assert, without fear of eontradietion, that no 
physidan oan be safely trusted to adrise for the preserration of 
health, or its restonUion« who disregards oTon in the ohild the 
distinotion of sex. The most OTontAil period of her physiolog- 
ieal life Is spent in sehools. During this period there is not 
nnfreqnently mental uneasiness, irriUbility, and depression, 
easily misUken for petulanoe and defianoe by the unwise, and 
I greatly fear has sometimes produoed punishment for that for 
whioh she is answerable to her God alone. 

*• Why should not girls be treated as boys f Beemuit girU ors 
nof Aeyt' Brery parent baring ehildren of both sexes knows 
that they haTo moral eharaeferisties whieh at ones distinguish 
them before they arrire at the sehool age. Th^ are weaker in 
body and mere seftsitiTo in feeling, and aro more oooupiod with 
the impression they make upon others long before th^ know its 
▼alnt. Thai delioate sense of propriety which distinguishes 
tho woman has already its germs in the girL Th^ teem to 
know insUnctiToly thai they cannot rely upon physical strongly 
and as instinetiroly cUag to others for support and protoetion. 
Th^ ars geatlo, docile, coniding, and affectionate. Th^ ex- 
kibii tkeee geitfler qualities at homo and in school in athousand 
wtjt; Ihcy kactea to moei their ioacher as she approaches in 
i; Ihcy ran hgr her aMo, Ib^ sslit her haad, aad 
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In the field of mental labor and cnlture it is the 
same. No woman who ia also a woman in mind — 
no harmoniously framed example of her harmonioos 
sex — naturally resorts to the more abstract and 
serere studies. In the exceptional cases where 
women do really enjoy such studies as political 
economy, finance, and the higher mathematics and 
sciences, we at once say, such a woman has a mascu- 
line mind — ^not meaning by the term a superiority of 
quality, but a difference in kind. 

The field of labor and knowledge thus dividing 
itself naturally into man's work and woman's work, 
with a large space in addition, which is common to 
both parties, let each sex see that its own proper 
business is well done. In the rearing and educating 
of young children, the multitudinous cares of home, 
the ministering to the poor and infirm of the neigh- 
borhood, is a field of the utmost importance, and 
wide enough to employ the greater portion of the 
energy of the female sex. When that and the kin- 



^y 



erince their affection by kisses upon her cheeks and roees upon 
hor desk. The skiUM and faithfol teacher Ukes advantage of 
these qualitiet, espociaUy of their docility, and so moulds thorn 
thai corporal puaishmeni is not only u nn soeesa r y, but it is 
craelty. 

*«With a rapidity of derelopment unknown in the other sex, 
she becomes a woman, with all a wosrMn's reinod sensibilities, 
hopes, and fears. 8he now instinctively knows thai upon tho 
good impressisa she makee upon oiiMrs is based her hopes of 
the Aunre. If her physical organitatioa is sensitive, her spir- 
itual nature Is doubly sensiiive, and it Is tkis which SMkcs hor 
what she is.* 
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drcd portions of the field aacred to woman's Isbor, 
shall be so well occupied that there is female energy 
to spare, it will be time enough for woman to enter 
that portion of the field which nature, the mother of 
custom, has peculiarly marked out for man. If the 
heavier trades, and commerce, and agriculture, and 
seamanship, and war, and the study of finance and 
goremment, and goTernment itself, be not peculiarly 
the man's portion of work in the business of this 
world, then there is no real and vital difference in the 
physical and intellectual constitutions of men and 
women, and the race, from its very commencement, 
has been laboring under a profound delusion. 

Is woman doing her own work well? We com- 
mend this question to our female conventionists. If 
she is not, would it not be wiser to direct their ener- 
gies to the better management of their own peculiar 
business? Are the women of our land good house- 
keepers? How many of these female reformers can 
cook a good dinner, bake a light and sweet loaf of 
bread, properly rear a family of children, and make 
her own bonnet and her own dress? If they can do 
these things, and have so much unemployed time on 
their hands as the attendance of these numerous 
meetings and conventions would seem to imply, would 
it not be well to teach the tens of thousands of their 
. ignorant sisters how to do them also?* Instead of 
eomplaining of the miserable wages paid to miserable 

• Bsd eMkery la this OMmtry to slaost ttaiTwnl— sad to 
probsHj tkt Mues sTkslf Uie iatMipcrMoe, mi4 kdf iho dto- 



workwomen, would it not be better to organise socie- 
ties to teach these workwomen how to do better work, 
and thus enable them to secure better wages? I 
grant that it would not minister to vanity so much, 
it would not secure so much applause from a circle 
of foolish sisters, and more foolish brethren, but it 
would do vastly more good. And this is really what 
is wanted, and is a work that would absorb a large 
proportion of the female reformatory energy of the 
land.* 

• The PhHadelphift PMie Ledger, of » reeeni date, aays: 
*' There U in New York mi tdmirabto initiiaiioii doing great 
good, with bat n soiaII expenditure of money, I^nown m 'The 
Working Women's ProteotiTO Union.' It was lome time ago or- 
ganiied by a few gmiUmnif for the landable purpose of improT« 
ing the condition of the large elass of femalof in New York who 
are dependent upon their industry for a liTelihood. The olyeot 
was to bring women and their work together, te inform females 
where they eonid procure respectable employment, and to in- 
form employers whore they could obtain the female help they 
may require. The necessity for an organisation of thto sort lies 
in the peeuUar reUtions attending female employment. Bespeci- 
able women and girls cannot (except at the risk of words and 
looks fk^m whtoh they would shrink as from a blow) go to work- 
shops and ask for employment the same as men. They, there- 
fore, rest under a doubto disadTan t a ^ e in not knowing where 
to And their work, or in being prerented from seeking it by the 
wretched standard of morato in many places of business, and 
also in the work not being able te And thess. The Working 
Women's Protectite Union was formed to remo?e these diflieul- 
ties. It has an ofllce at whtoh women and girto are informed 
where and how th^ may obtain the employment for which they 
are best qnaliSed, and employers can easily procure the kind 
of help they need. The society reports the foUowing as the 
amonnt of wages generally earned by sowing-wemoa during 

8 
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Lei our female refonners therefore, instead of oon- 
ceming themflolTes so moch with the shortcomings 
of their brethren, look at home. There will be found 
work for the balance of their earthly lives. We think 
we are not in error in asserting, that at present the 
arerage of the work done by women, is not equal to 
the arerage of that done by men — not that men's 
work is anything to boast of. Probably when these 
ladies hare improved the working abilities of their 
sex, when they hare taught the poor needle-women 
how to sew and make dr^Mos, when they have taught 
Biddy and Judy how to cook and bake bread, when 
they have taught their own daughters also how to do 
these things, and moreover how to dress and to keep 
house economically, when they have taught women 
generally that there really is no degradation in do- 
meetic service, and that it is hotter to have a comfort- 
able home and two dollars a week, than to do miser- 

ISeS: eloaknaktrt, $8 per week ; iliiriaAken' opcraUrt, $7 
U $8 per week; bojt* eloCking, $4 to $6 per week; o«ff and 
Mllar opeimtora, $8 to $0 per week ; antM^Ua tewera, $6 per 
. WMk; bwakkert, $4 io $6 per week; mUiUry work, $4 U $6 
per week; beUoa-kole Bakers, ^ per week; dreeeaeken, $S 
le $6 ud $10 per week; tw eewere, $4 to $7 per week ; ma- 
sliiae eptratere, $7 U $10 per week ; TesUutkers $4 te $8 per 



-U alM reperte tkei dariag tke past jear 8279 ftpplteaate 
were toalsked wHk eapiojaeal, tke wkele aanber eppljiag 
Maf lS,in. la tke eane period 4218 womb »pplM for aad 
leeeived lafermaUoa, Advlee, or frieadlj Mslttaaee la loiter 
wrMagv el«.t sa BMilore aoi eaUrelj ooB « ee t ed witk Ike par- 
sail of tMr reepoeliTO Vraaokee of Ubor." 

A ssBOwkH eteikr laeillaiioa, eallod Iko ••Toaag Wo»oa's 
CMslisa AmuIsIIis,^ Is la operatloa la Boetea. 



able needle-work and feed yourself at twenty-five 
cents a day— when they have done these greatly- 
needed things, a large proportion of the evils and 
sufierings of which they now bitterly complain will 
have disappeared. No doubt, however, there still will 
be plenty of suffering, for women as for men, from 
poverty, disease, and unhappy matrimonial relations. 
But the cure for these will seldom be found in the 
ballot-box, either in the case of man or of woman. 
As the poet. says: 

** How sman, of all that hanaa hearts eodaie, 
That part which laws or kings can eaase or caie r 

For law is apt to do even justice unjustly. It fetters 
one interest, but it crushes another. It rights one 
dass, but it wrongs another class. It represses cer- 
tain outward forms of vice and immorality, but the 
evil spirit adds hypocrisy and deceit to itself, and 
becomes more of a reprobate than before. 

The most that men, as well as women, should gen- 
erally ask of the law, is simply to be protected in 
their persons and property, and to be let alone. So 
far as any grievances in the laws relative to women 
have been pointed out, and urged upon oar sute 
legisktures, they have been cheerfully and promptly 
emended. In some instanoes these ohangea have lefk 
the law really unfair to man, even when looked at 
from the "woman's rights' " pobt of view. Where 
inch amendments have not been made, it has simply 
been owbg to the (act that not even a small minority 
have urged them. I think, for my own part» thai the 
benefit derived from these changes has been vwy U$- 
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tie, as I think the eril laid to the laws as thej pre- 
Tiooalj stood was rery much exaggerated. Still I 
iaTored the change. And if any farther changes are 
demanded, let them be fairly weighed, and if at all 
just and reasonable— or eren if not altogether nxgnst 
and unreasonable— be granted. But, apart from 
the demand for the suffrage, which is urged partly 
on the plea of procuring the change of unjust laws, I 
eannot see, after considerable reading of the proceed- 
bgs of the reformatory conrentions, that any specific 
law is complMned of. There is a general complaint 
of injustice and oppression, but few specifications. 
What do you want, lady reformers? Do you wish, 
as some seem (o, the right to keep your own family 
nmmea, if you choose, when you marry? I see no 
great objection to allowing it? Do you wish your 
husbands to assume your names? I see no great 
objection to it, if they are willing. In fact, I think 
in the cases of some of you whom I could mention, 
did not courtesy forbid, there would be an obvious 
propriety in their so doing. Do you wish to hold 
property in your own name? A number of the 
states have already enacted this, and the others will 
do it, if their women desire them to. It is merely 
the allowing of that to be done directly, which has 
heretofore been done indirectly. Make your de- 
mands, ladies; come down to. particulars, and let us 
hear what law it is of which you complain.* 
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But while legislators can alter laws, they cannot 
alter constitutional differences, and the customs rea- 
sonably based thereon. They cannot change men 
into women, or women into men. It is the Creator, 
and not human laws and customs, who is responsible 
for iU being the portion of woman to bear and nurse 
and care for the young children of the land. You 
may esteem it, as the great majority of women do, 
an honor and a glory; or, as some of your own 
strong-minded class do, a penalty and a shame ; it 
alters not the fact that the Creator has made it your 
special duty in this world. It may be, if the recent 
scientific theory of progressire derelopment be true, 
that men, through the force of law and custom and 
constant trial, might be dcTcloped at least into a 
degree of nursing ability, in the course of some 
millions or billions or trillions of centuries ; but a 
great deal of energy would be wasted in doing it, 
and the burden, after, all, only be shifted, not de- 
stroyed. We think things are better arranged as 
they are; and, if not, the improred development 
would hardly be accomplished duripg the existence 
of this earthly sphere. 

The undeniable fact that our legislative bodies 
have cheerfully made such changes in the laws as 
were asked for even by a small minority of women, 
protes how false is the assertion that it is necessary 
that women should vote, in order to have their just 
righU respected by Uw-makers and judges; as if 
men, espeeiaUy American men, could not be trusted 
8* 
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(0 do simple juttiee to their own mothers and wires 
sod sisters ! If it had eome to this, and the great 
majoritj of American women reallj beliered this, 
marriage with them, in the high sense of the word, 
wonld be no longer possible, bat onlj a sexual and 
hoosehold partnership. 

But I shoald wrong the women of America even 
bj supposing for a moment, that they ooold do saoh 
i^jostice in their hearts to their hnsbands and sons 
and fathers. It is only a few inharmonioosly de- 
yeloped, or improperly edacated, or unhappily oir- 
cnmstanced women who indulge in this general slan- 
der. Such women may be Tory intellectual, and yet, 
from a deficiency in their womanly nature, be Tery 
unsound in judgment upon all matters referring to 
the relations of the sexes. There is more good 
sense in the simple assertion of a true, harmoniously- 
proportioned woman, that she does not want any 
more rights than she already has, than in long ool- 
umns of unsound reasoning and frothy declamation ; 
for the simple perception of a large and well-bal- 
aneed nature comes nearer the absolute truth than 
an the labored efforts of an unbalanced one. In- 
telleet alone, in man or woman, can nerer discern 
high moral truth. And thus the simple instinct 
cren of a woman who cannot giro a reason, is often 
rually worth more than all the long and distorted 
arguments of what is called, with a dose approxi- 
mation to the fact, a *' strong-minded " woman ; for 
Ak Isni *^slrong-minded'* originates m a popular 
thai m these women the reasoning por- 
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tion of the nature is developed m excess — and excess 
in excess is monstrosity. 

I would say, therefore, to the true women of 
America, have faith in your instincts. God might 
have made you men ; but it is not your shame, but 
your glory, that He did make you women. Be not 
ashamed of your sex, its peculiar functions, its pecu- 
liar duties, its peculiar sphere. Still refuse, as you 
ever have refused, to injure the harmony and femi- 
nme beauty and gracefulness of your physical and 
spiritual organisation by striving to be as men are, 
to do the things which men do, to compete for the 
peculiar prises which men compete for. Tour na- 
ture and functions and sphere are different. Let 
masculine women and feminine men admire each 
other, as they always have done. For you, be the 
admiration and love of all true men, by being your- 
selves distinctly and unequivocally, in body, mind, 
and spirit, in character and in sphere, true, femi- 
nine, graceful, and harmonious women.* 



• Af aa Ulottratioa of ik% powtr ftr good whioh Uoo ia tim- 
p^ btlag A frmotftil uA rtinod womaa, I qooU tko following 
Aroa Hopwoctk DUoa't ooooaai tf tko miaiag Ciftj of Doavor, 
ia Colorado: 

••If I Maj boUoTo Iho wiuooooo, tko advoai of a doioa Bng- 
Utli uA Aaiorioaa Udioo, who oosm o«; wiili tkoir htttbaado, 
kat doBO te noro fw DoaTor tboa tko goalnt aad oloqooaeo of 
WUUam Ollpla. A ladj It a powtr ia thit oooalrj. From tho 
dtj wkoB a tUk drott aad a loot tkawl wtro tooa la Moia Scroti, 
thai tboroaghfart bttft pttoiblj oloaa aad qaioi ; talks wtro 
lots froqaoai^ koard; kalrtt wort loot frtqatatlj drawa ; pio- 
lott fr t q aoaHy irod. .Hoao of ikooo iklagt kavo 
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" For womui is not ondereloped mui, 
Bot diTone : could we mmke ber at the mui, 
Sweet lore were slain, whoee dearest bond is this, 
Not like to like, bnt like in diflTerence : 
Yet in tbe long jears likef most tbej grow ; 
The Man be more of woman, she of man ; 
He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 
Nor loee the wrestling thews that throw the wofMi 
She mental breadth, nor (ail in childward eare : 
More as the donble-natnred Poet each : 
Tm at the last she set herself to man, 
like perfeet mnsie nnto noble words ; 
And so these twain, npon the skirts of Time, 
Sit side bj side, AilUnm'd in aU their powers. 
Dispensing harrest, sowing the To-be, 
Sdf^rererent eaeh and rerersoeing eaeh, 
Distlnet in indiridnalitiss, 
Bnt like eaeh other eren as those who lore. 
I the statelier Bden back to men.** 



Ihr, Is Denrtr Area pease; h«i the yenng 
te feel rather sshsaed ef swseiing In a 
ef drawing their knlvee beim a Mf's 
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IS¥ TOBI OITT. 

[8«« p«gt 1ft.] 

Mr. Paaton, in bis p«mpblot on " The Ooreramcnt 
of the City of New Yoric," describes the twenty-four 
Cooncilmen, a mfgority of whom were elected m Re- 
publicans and Reformers, as follows : 

"The twenty-four Councilmen who hare prorided 
tbemsoWes witn such ample assistance at such costly 
accommodation are mostly very young men — the ma- 
jority appear to be under thirty. Does the reader re- 
men^ber the pleasant description given by Mr Haw- 
thorne of the sprightly voung bar-keeper who rainbows 
the glittering drink so dexterously from one tumbler to 
anouer J That sprightly young bar-keeper might stand 
as the type of the voung*men composing this Board. 
There are respectable men in the body. There are six who 
have never knowingly cast an improper vote. There is 
one respectable physician, three lawyers, ten mechanics, 
and only four who acknowledge to be dealers in liquors. 
But there is a certain air a£>ut most of these young 
Councilmen which, in the eyes of a New Yorker, stamps 
them as belonging to what has been styled of late years 
'our ruling class' — btttche^boys who have got into 
politics, bar-keepers who have taken a leading part in 
primary ward meetings» and voung fellows who hang 
about engine-houses and Ulliard-rooms. A stranger 
wouM naturally expect to And in such a Board men who 
have shown abOitj and aeouirsd distioction in private 
We saj again tnal tbers are honest and e#- 
mia the body; but we also asaen that there 

(»6) 
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is not an Individud id It who has atUincd any conald- 
erable rank in the rocatlon which he profeeeea. If we 
were to print the Hat here, not a name woald be gen- 
erally recognised. Honest Christopher PaWm*n, jor 
example, who leads the honest minority of six that 
▼ainly oppose every scheme of plunder, is a young 
DIM of twenty^wTon, just beginning business as a 
oWnetrmaker. Honest William B. White, another of 
the six. is the manager of a printfaig-office. Honest 
Stephen Roberto is a sturdy smith, who has a shop 
DCMT the wharf for repairing the iron-wori^ of ships. 
Morris A. Tyng, another of the honest six, is a young 
lawyer geUing into practice. We make no remark upon 
tbcM fwts, being only desirous to show the business 
standinir of the men to whom the citlsens of New 
York kSive confided the spending of sundry millions 
per annum. The minority of this Board are about 
equal. In point of experience and ability, to Uie man- 
Mement of an oyster-stand In a maricet Such eiyres- 
^s as -them laws,' 'sot the Uble.' ' Seventy-first ngw 
ment' and • them argumento is played out,' maybe heani 
on almost any Monday or Thursday aOcmoon, between 
two and three o'clock, in this sumptuous chamber. 

If sny one wishes to see how these gentlemen man- 
ue New York City, we commend him to Mr. P»rtort 
Mmphlet Offldal peculation was probably nerercarrled 
before in a popular gorernment to such a gross and un- 
bhiahing extreme. We quote some instances : 

••The toUl failure of the contract system Is a case 
in point To check jobbery and jf^oritlsm It in* 
ena^ severel yeare aco that all woric done for 
tbe dty. and all commodlUes supplied to the dty, 
ISater to value than $600, should be the sul^ of 
eoDtraeta, to be awarded, after due notice, to the lowest 
bidder. The contract system, so far from Pitting an 
obstacle to the way of corruption, has ftirnisbed fadll- 
tiea for it We have the sworn testimony before us that 
Hto common for fictitious bids to be sent in, for genuine 
OMS lo be bought off, and for parties who are best pre- 
pered 10 do tbe work required lo be kepi to ignorance 
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of the proposals. Largo iron contracts, for example, 
hare been awarded before any one of the gpneat Iron 
firms hare been aware that such contracto were in the 
market ; and they hare been awarded to men who nerer 
melted a pound of iron, nor hsd sny means whsterer of 
doing the work. To a pork-butcher was assigned the 
contract for building a very cosUy bridge over a wide 
river ; and the difficult work of grading an avenue, hilly 
and rocky, has been awarded to a politician ignorant of 
the most rudimental engineering. We have before us 
a successful bid for supplying the city offices with sta- 
tionery, in which we find the bidder offering to supply 
' blue folio post ' at one ceni per roam ; ' magnum bonum 
pens ' at one cent per gross ; ' lead pencils ' at one cent 
per doien ; ' English sealing-wax ' at one cent per pound ; 
and eighty-tiiree other articles of stationery, at the uni- 
form price of one cent for the usual parcel This was 
Uie ' lowest bid,' and it was of course the one accepted. 
It appeared, however, when the bill was presented for 
payment, that the particular kind of paper styled ' blue 
folio post' had never been called for, nor any consider- 
able quantity of the other articles propoaed to be bu\^ 
plied for one oent No one, strange to say, wanted 
'magnum bonum ' pens- at one cent a gross, but in all 
the otBces the crv had been for 'Perry's extra fine,' at 
three dollars, ocarooly any one had used 'envelopes 
ietter^ae' at one oent per hundred, but there had been 
eountiess calls for 'envelones note-siae' at one cent 
each. Between the paper called ' Uoe folio post,* at one 
cent per ream, ana the paper called ' foolseap extra 
ruled,' at $ft.50, the difference was too slight to be per* 
cdved ; but every one had used tbe foolscap. Of what 
avail are contracts, when tbe officials who award them 
and tbe other officials who pay the Ull, are In league 
with tbe contractor to steal tbe public money J^ 
m m m i m m 

" Such are some of tbe consequences that have resulted 
from admitting to tbe polls unauaiified and untaxed 
men, to a dty which catches ana retains the worst of 
tbe foreign immigration, and where there are seven 
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foreiffD-born ▼otcrs to every ftrc nitiTe. In New York 
we SctttallT »ee the sUte of things contemplated by 
Diiniel Webeter in his Pittobnrg speech, when he asked : 
•Who wonld be safe In any community where political 

Cower Is In the hands of the many, and property in the 
Mids of the few V 8nch an unnatural sUte of things, 
be added. couM nowhere long exist PoliUcal power 
in the City of New York Is In the hands of soventy- 
seTcn thousand foreign voters and fifty-two thousand 
natlre voters; while the great bulk of the property of 
the city Is owned by about fifteen thousand persons. 
PoliUcal power in New York simply means the power 
to steal with impunity the property of those fifleeu 
thousand persons. ♦ ♦ ♦ Although the system of 
plunder has now been In operation for nxleen year9, 
during which the public thieves have stolen not less 
than fifty millionM of dollart, not one man of them 
has ever been punished, nor even made to disgorge. 

" The result of all this plunder Is that In thirty-six 
rears the rate of Uxation In the City and County of 
New York has Increased firom two dollars and a half to 
forty dollars per InhabiUntI In 1880, the city was 
governed for half a million dollars. In 1866, the entire 
government of the island, including assessmenU on 
private property for public improvements, cost more 
than forty millions of dollars. In 1830, the populaUon 
of the city was Kttle more than two hundred thousand. 
It Is now about one million. Thus, while the popula- 
tion of the county is five .Umes greater than it was In 
1880, the coei of governing It is sixteen times greater. 
And yet such is the value of the productive property 
owned by the city— so numerous are the sources of rev- 
•aue from that property— that able men of bosloess are 
of the deliberate opinion that a private company could 
covern. dean, sprinkle, and teach the dty by contract, 
taklnff as compensaUon only the fair revenue to be 
derivid from iu property. Take one Item as an lllus- 
traUoQ : under the oM excise system, the liquor licenses 
yiekM twelve tbooMnd doUan per annum ; under the 
Ww liMj yield OM MilUon and a quarter. Take an- 
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other : the Corporation own more than twontv miles of 
wharves and wate^front, the revenue from which dons 
not keep the wharves in repair; under a proper system, 
they would yield a million dollars above the cost of 
repairs.'' 

Mr. Parton believes that the only remedy for the ex- 
isting corruption is in a restriction of the suffrage; and 
he estimates that by refusing the right of voting to 
every man who cannot read English composition of 
medium dlfflculty, no fewer than fifteen thousand votes 
would be excluded in New York City, and the control 
of the goveroment would be given back to Its kglti- 
mate ownera, the virtuous and Industrious portion of 
the Inhabitants He thinks, moreover, that no man 
should be allowed to vote at any dty or State election 
who has not paid a direct tax ; and that that Ux should 
vary with the whok) amount to be raised. This last 
seems to us a very excellent suggestion. A direct 
personal tax, ranging from ten to twenty dollars, ac- 
cording to the expenses, and without payment of which 
no man shouki vote, would have a most desirable effect 
in promoting economy and good government. 

Mr. Parton says : "The question now occura : how 
was It that a city containing so many public^ipirited 
and honorable men fell Into the control of a gang of 
thieves f 

" It has all come about In one generation. Within the 
memory of men still living the affairs both of the city 
and the SUte of New York were so well managed that 
other States and dtles were glad to copy their methods 
of doing pubKe business. The time was when men, 
afrer a brilliant career In Congress, regarded It as pro> 
motion to be Mayor of the city; when a seat In the 
dty legislature was the coveted reward of a lifetime 
of honest dealing In private budneas; when a seat In 
the SUte Leglslatttre was the usual first step to the 
highest places In the national government ; when the 
r^rj ward eommlUees were composed of eminent ner- 
ehanta and lawyera ; and when even to serve as secre- 
tary lo a ward eomadUee was a iMlher in the cap of a 
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Iwnk-teller or head book-keeper In a g^reat house of 
bosineeR. In other words, the time was when the citj 
was goremed by its natural chiefs — ^the men who had a 
diTine right to goTem. Naj, more : it was once a dis- 
tinction to be a voter, since none could vote who were 
not householders. None could rote who had not g^ren 
their fellow-citizens mme evidence of an ability to vote 
understandinglr, and wome indication of a disposition 
to vote correctlj. The particular test selected we do 
not admire ; and all we can saj in favor of it is that it 
was better than none. It did exclude the great mass of 
ignorance and vice ; it did admit the great mass of in- 
telligence and virtue; it did answer the purpose in a 
respectable degree. 

''This system was changed by the Constitutional 
Convention of 18S1, which abolished the househokl 
restriction, and admitted to the polls all citizens, na- 
tive and foreign, except convicted criminals and mad- 
men. Among those who opposed this fatal change was 
Martin Van Buren ; and all the dire consequences of it 
which he predicted have come upon the city. He said 
it would utterly corrupt the politics of Now York, by 
giving it over into the hands of ten thousand ignorant 
or vicious men, whose votes coukl not be overcome. It 
would 'drive from the polls all sober-minded people,' 
from mere despair of eiiecilng any good by voting. It 
woukl take away one powerfbl motive to virtue by 
abolishing the distitoction between voters and non- 
▼otera. To be a voter, said Mr. Van Buren, is now 
'the proudest and most invaluable attribute of free- 
neo.' It was one of the rewards of industry and 
•elf-eootrol. A proud day it was to a young mechanic 
wbeo be left his new home and his newly-married wife, 
and walked, for the first time, to the polls to deposit bis 
vole. It stamped him a respectable man. He was 
theDeefoffth a full-fiedged dtiaen, one of Uie masters of 
the d^, the mlbrs of which were his servants; and 
they knew it, and treated him accordingly. Mr. Yao 
Bureau vemooatrmoees were not heeded, and the old 
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" The evil consequences did not immediately appear, 
because the habit of selecting respectable men for the 
public service survived the system which had created 
that habit.'' 



The New Tark Police ChueUe, in describing a recent 
fracas in the Board of Councilmen, during which an 
inkstand was hurled at the President, who, in return, 
drew a pistol, thus describes the members : 

" Civic and personal dignity have long since been at 
a melancholy discount in the offidal consultations of 
the Board. We speak not now of the business manip- 
ulations of the 'ring,' by which the citv treasury is 
systematically and openly plundered under the mask 
of legislation. These councilmanic practices have be- 
come chronic. Municipal robbery has been brought 
down from the abstractions of more decorous science 
to an absolutely practical utilitarian art, and raids have 
come to be as regularly made upon the metropolitan 
funds as ordinanoos come up before the 'City Fathers' 
for legislative deliberation. Those operations have 
beoome patent to the most careless observer, and are 
conducted with such reckless grossness as to exdte 
ndther curiosity or surprise. We say we speak not of 
these thinn, but we speak rather of that burlesque on 
all legislative qualifications, more recently jiresented by 
the intellectual and moral developments of our eminent 
Board of Councilmen. 

"A casual glance at the general podtion and form of 
attitodiniiing of our Junior board of legislators, when 
in grave defiberaUon, is auito suflldent to settle thdr 
spiritual status. The perfea abamdon of poeture there 
vidble wouM inflame the genius of a lanascape artist 
The heavily-loaded faces, the not less heavy brown 
lines, describing a curvature from the comer of their 
mouths to the centre of their lips, and expressing a 
eonldential fiunOiarity with the salivary essence of the 
9* 
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best of old Tlrginia'B staple, the well-stored lambar 
regions and the obese physiognomies in general that 
there present themselves, would together form a groap 
for which it woald be difficolt for the most accomplished 
painter to find a suitable center-piece. Discharges of 
the genuine elixir of the first quality of the fine-cut 
narcotic are in ' the fiill tide of successful experiment* 
on erery^de, and one can scarcely glance in any direc- 
tion without encountering the bold demonstrations of a 
genuine 'scientific squirt' The comfortably folded 
nether limbs of the l^slators, sometimes eleraied to 
an angle of sereral degrees with their heads, intensifies 
immeasurably the attractlTeness of the general seene^ 
and when to this we add their collectire muddled in- 
telligence^ grarely fumbling over documents whose sub- 
ject they cannot comprehend, and repeating languaM 
they cannot define or eren spell, one would suppose the 
M plug ultra of legislalire absurdity had been finally 



The New Twrk Trihune recently said, in support of 
the endearor to take the management of the Publlo 
Schools out of the hands of the citixens of New York : 

** It is a matter of the first importance that the man- 
agement of oar educational institutions should be in 
this bands of men of respectable position in socie^ and 
onezeeptiooable character. How far this condition 
has been eompUed with will be seen firom the flM^t that^ 
•f tkm present school commissioners and trustees of this 
eiqr, eigfU arv Uqmnir-dml&f^ wkiU lh$ nmmn nf no 
fnmr iMmn mmmimm arv nol Is be/nmd m lk$ OUfi 
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This is proTed br the extent to which the anti-oflF' 
spring practice has been carried in New England, and 
wherever New England ideas prevail. It is the eso- 
teric, the interior doctrine of the Woman'ft Rights' 
movement These female reformers see that if they are 
to act the part of men in the world, they must not be 
burdened with the care of younr children. So they 
have resolved to marry, but to umit, in certain ways 
well understood in France, the number of their olF- 
spring. Dr. Allen, of Lowell, Massachusetts, contends 
that the Yankee race is getting run out of New Eng^ 
land. In 1860 the foreign population (206,106) pro- 
duced nearly one thousand more children than the entire 
American population (970,960) of Massachusetts. It 
is probable that the proportion of those who are of the 
marriageable ages is greater among the foreign bom. 
But, even if we suppose this to be the case, the dis- 

Eroportion in birtiis must be very great The Amer- 
!an births are actually less than the American deaths, 
and the sise of American families is becoming small 
by degrees and unbeautlAilly less with every genera- 
tion. Dr. Allen tells us that in one town the first gen- 
eration averaged 9*50 children to a family; the second, 
7*31 ; the third, 7*69 ; the fourth, 7'i5 ; the fifth, 4*90 ; 
the sixth, 2*84. In all the towns examined the first 
settlers on an average had in each family from eight to 
ten children ; Uie three succeeding generations ranged 
from seven to eiffht to each dunlly, tne fifth about five, 
while the sixth »Mreased to less than three. It is sa^ 
prising how many large dunilies were once found in 
those old townSb In one small town, settled in 1666, 
the records attest that there were M families with 10 
chikli^n each, M famUies with 11 children each, 94 
famOies with IS chiMm eaeh, IS families with IS diil- 
dren eaeh, 1 fknily with 16, and l^ihe crown of all— 
with SI ehildim. Kgbtj4ve biniUsa in thoM oM tiMS 
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coald 8ho w S7S children — a JurenHe regiment. " Then,'' 
MJ8 the doctor, with something of a pathetic lament 
over a deeajing generation, "large familiea were com- 
mon — now the exception; then it was rare to find 
married people having only one, two, or three children 
—now it is rery common. Then it was regarded as a 
calamity for a married coaple to have no children— now 
soch calamities are found on ererj side of us; in bet 
tbej are fashionable.'' If this state of things continues, 
Dr. Allen thinks that the foreign element will rapidly 
obtain a numerical superiority in the Commonwealth, 
and, as universal suffrage is the rule, the political also. 
We may add that this limitation of oflbpring is not 
onl^ practised by those whose limited means might 
render it excusable, but by the wealthier classes. In 
bet, the foreigners, who increase as rapidly as they can* 
are mueb poorer than the natire dtisena. But, in pro* 
portioii as Woman's RighU' ideas prevail, are paients 
becoming ashamed of large families. It is not that the 
New Enffland women are unable to bear as many ebO* 
dfuo as mrmeriy, but that they will not 



f^— aw»#wTffciiiiiwiin(a*iiga). 
BOOM HIOEEB VP. 

It is said of Daniel Webster that when a young 
lawyer was expressing to him some solicitude at the 
crowded appearance of the profession, he comlbrted tlte 
beginner by the assurance that there was " always room 
higher up.^ That is, while there was always an orer- 
pltts of poor lawyers, there never were too many good 



The sayisf is applicable to all the oceupationa of 
wmm, uttd §1111 mors m to those of womeii. While de- 
pMH the i^lwliee oAsa shown to wonen in the mat- 
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ter of pay, it is important for c^^^ young girl to re- 
member that the better she qnalines herself, nnd the 
higher she gets, the less inequality she will encounter. 
In the highest walks there is no inequality at all. 
Among authors, artists, musicians, lecturers, and the 
like, ^re is absolutely no difference between the pay 
of a man and of a woman — at least, above a certain 
grade. If there is, it is likely to be in the woman's 
favor. 
Thus, Mrs. Stowe was at one time paid more per 

Ekge than any writer of the " Atlantic'' staff*. Anna 
ickinson probably averages more compensation per 
lecture than any man now in the field. Ristori is cer- 
tainly paid more than sny male actor. Rosa Bonheur 
and Harriet Hosmer probably obtain higher prices for 
their works than if thev were men ; certainly not less 
high. And these professions are not yet filled, and 
show no signs of being filled bv women. There is a 
positive dearth of first-class female writers for our 
magasines; very few women who can write a good 
story, for instance, even if sure of receiving fiftv or a 
hundred dollars for it It is eoually hard to find in our 
cities a good female vocalist, who will sing at a concert 
of the highest character for fifty dollars a night There 
are plenty of poor candidates m these occupations, but 
few good ones. 

ne Independent published, a few weeks since, an 
"Appeal of a Western Woman" against the ui^ust in* 
equalities in the pavment of teachera. Yet the same 
truth applies in this direction also. There is room 
''higher up." Every school coromittee>man knows 
that, while there is always a flood of applications to 
teach primary schools, the competition rapidly dimin* 
ishes as the grade ascends; while to obtain a good 
high-school teacher, who can take classes in Latin and 
French, is exeeedinriy hard. As to Greek, It is hardly 
to be thought of If in Burlington, Iowa, out of sixteen 
lady teachers, there are " a number" who can " read a 
page of Latin, Greek, or Hebrew, as rsadily as Prot 
Taylor Lewis UmoeU;'* It must be a ei^ unique in 
Amerioa. 
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At aoj rate, the caae iff verj different in the Atlantic 
Statea. In our schools all the European traditions as 
to women's culture hare been reversed. It is rery 
common to find women who are superior mathemati- 
cians, though it used to be thought that women were 
denied that faculty. But it is verj rare to find Ameri- 
can-bred girls who are good linguists, whether as to 
ancient or modem tonguea. Of those who seek places 
as teachers the French accent is usually Terr bad, 
while the knowledge of Latin is of the most shallow 
and superficial kind. French must, therefore, be taught 
bjr a foreigner and Latin by a man. 

For these reasons the pay of assistants in our high 
schools is steadily ascending, and it is bard to get a 
good one, at any price, in the language department 
We know of a committee which recently aidrertised 
for such a teacher in a New England city. Out of half 
a dozen applicsnts, only one prored at all competent 
She was engaged at a salary of $750, which was soon 
raised, at her request, to $900. At that time there were 
three male teachers employed by the city. All had 
families to support; all had far severer duties than 
hers ; yet two out of the three had salaries less than 
hers. And this is only a specimen of what is going on 
all over New England. It is hard to tell what becomes 
of the really well-educated girls ; it is certainly hard to 
get them for teachers in the high schools. 

One mors instance, and we have done. Thousands 
of women are now employed as type-setters, a trade 
which has been open to them for thirty years. Yet it 
is very rare to find among these a good proof-reader. 
It is a work commanding far higher pay, and demand- 
ing more thorough education, and a mors accurate habit 
of mind. We know of one of the largest book-printing 
establishmenta In the country, famous all over the ian^ 
where the proprietors had tried in vain to find a really 
good proo fr eader among their workwomen. They had 
almoet civen it up in despair, when a roung lady of 
rsMsrksbly thorottgfa and accurate edocatioB was rseom* 
' 1 Id tbeat She sooo leamed the bwoeas, and 
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now receives as high wages as any man in their em- 
ploy. 

..i^^***^® ^^^ "®^ *P*^ ^ f^ 'n^ ^ causes of this 
difficulty in getting first-lass work from women. Some 
of the same difficulties lie in the way of obtaining it 
from men also. Then there is the absence or inferiority 
of collegiate education for women ; and the low imy in 
the lower sUges, which no doubt discourages many. 
A greater drawback than any of these, in our judg- 
ment, is the fact that all young men, preparing them- 
selves for any avocation, expect to make it a moans of 
mipport for life, and have therefore more inducement to 
thorough oreparation than women, who only expect to 
make their own living in case of need, or until matri- 
mony gives them other duties. In that invaluable but 
little-kiiown book, "Virginia Peonv's Cydopmlia of 
the Bmplovmenu of American Women'^ (Boston: 
Walker, Wise A Co.), this fact consUnUy appears, 
•mong lier masses of sUtlstics of all avocationsT^A 
young man muMi learn his business and sUck to it a 
woman may— that is the great difference. 



"THE MABBIED WOMEVV A0T8/' 
[8m|mi^8S.] 

So general has been the passage of these Acts, that 
we believe there is scarcely a state in the Union where 
the principles of the common law have not Ijcen relaxed 
in favor of the right in property of the wife. As a 
sample of these laws, we will refer to those of the fol- 
iowiog sUtes :• 

Naw YoaiL— Every woman possessed at marriage 
of property, real or personal, or both, or who may m- 
quire property after marriage by gift (o^ier than from 
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ber bosbMid), derise, baqaest^ dtstribaiion, or ao j pat- 
ent of bcr own inrontion, maj hold the same, and all 
rente, profits, and income therefrom, to her tole and 
mparaie ii«e, free from ihe conlrol of her huebatui, 
, and from aUachment by hie credilore. 8ueh separate 
estate, or any part of it, may be eold, conveyed, and 
devieed by her, as if ehe were unmarried. All con- 
tracts between males and females in riew of marriage 
are binding after marriage. A married woman has no 
antboritj to contract debts to be paid at any futore 
time. 

Pknnstlvania. — Erery woman possessed at mar- 
riage of property, real or personal, or both, or who may 
acquire such thereafter, either by gift, heritage, or her 
own labor, holds the same, and all rents, profits, and . 
income therefrom, for her oum eeparate property, free 
from the control of her hueband, and from attachment 
by creditore for hie debte. A wife may dispose of her 
separate estate by devise or bequest as if she were 
single. Such will must be eiecuted in the presence of 
at least two witnesses, of whom the husband cadnot be 
one. If the wife hare any separate property, she is 
responsible for her own debts, and for all debts incurred 
by authorixed agents in her name ; also, for all wrongs 
or injuries done by her to others, as trespasses, defama- 
tions, assaults and batteries, and the like. Her prop- 
erty Is also liable for all judgments rendered agminst 
the husband for debts incurred by her, either before or 
after marriage, or for iqjuries to the persons or proper- 
tics of others; and must first be IcTied upon before 
that of the *husband can be touched. Where suit is 
brought for necessaries supplied to the family, lAeorop- 
erty of the hueband must firei be reeorted to ; if that 
is insuScient, the wife's separate property may bo taken, 
provided the wife persooally contracted the debt, or the 
articles furnished were necessary for the support of the 
fefflily of such husband and wife. The husband cannot 
sell, mortgage, or in any way incumber the wife's prop- 
ertr, wilaoot her written consent, acknowledged before 
a Jsdge of a Court of Conmoo Pleaa. 
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free from all liability for her husband's debts. The hus- 
band is a mere trustee of her property. He may use 
the rents and profits— not the principal of the estate — 
without liability to account to the wife for the same. 
No part of the wife's personal estate can be sold, ei* 
cept with her consent and signature. Both are Jointly 
liable for all goods supplied for the family, by order of 
either. 

Indiana. — All property owned by the wife at the 
time of marriage, and all that she may thereafter fairly 
acquire by derise, bequest, inheritance, or purchase, 
and all rents, profits, and income therefrom, it hier sep- 
arale property, free /ram liatUUy for debU of the 
husband. 

Iowa. — All property, real or personal, owned by the 
wife at time of marriage, or afterward acquired by her, 
u her separate estate, exempt from all liability for the 
debts of the husband. A conveyance of the property 
of either must be by their joint deed. The husband 
acts as trustee of the wife's property, and may control 
and use the rents, issues, and profits thereof during her 
lifetime. All property accumulated during marriage, 
except by gift, beauest, or descent, is owned by both in 
common. For debts for family necessaries, the prop- 
erty of the hu^wnd must Jirst be exhausted, before 
levying upon that of the wife. 

Mississippi. — All property, rral and personal, owned 
by a woman at marriage or acquired artcrward, is her 
separate property, exempt from all liability for the debts 
of the husband. 

Caupoenia. — All property, real and personal, be- 
longing to the wife at time of marriage, together with 
M ahe may acquire, remains her separate estate. Any 
married woman mar carry on business in her own name. 
At the death of husband or wife, the tunrivor takes one* 
half of the common property (that to, property acquired, 
by both, exeept by gift, bequest, or inheritance), and the 
other goea to the dMcendants of the deceased; if there 
an mo d as c endaBta, the sonrivor takes the whole. 
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n^ a» d«i1K«ed to de.1 not onlj ja.tiy. but g«.r. 

ooily toward ^o™"- , . .. soman's righto' " tIow 
No one can deny that ii tne w™"^ •> j ^ 

sr»j::Si s.'XSi. •'"»'•»'• '^ * 

wife** can be touched. 



THE I.EGIBI.ATUBB OF PEIOTTLyAIU. 

lifcrottoe BorfyJ 

PHitABiLrHiA, Mat «, 18M. 

P?^*r^-.?.4!!L Uw« wero made, of which Ifcty to«w 




plidt terms. It has never been so opportune as st the 
present time, when honorable men throaghont the State 
are endeavoring to find a remed j for legiskttive comip* 
Uon. 

The session of 186T opened without the discussion of 
anj measore of particular importance, except the Free 
Railroad law. KTo rival corporations were in the field 
to urge "special'' legislation. Every appearance indi- 
cated a dob winter. 

If it be true that many members had spent Isrgo 
sums in securing their nomination and election, their 
prospects at that time of obtaining a return must have 
looked gloomy. Yet one recourse appeared to be left 
If the people would not seek the law*makers, the law- 
makers coald seek the people. 

Forthwith ingenious men devised a plausible system 
ot making business. They appointed committees with 
varied powers. In Jocular legislative circles they were 
called "smelling commKtees.'' The ostensible object of 
their appointment was always " to ascertain if such or 
such evil existed, with power to send for nersons and 
papers, and to report, etc'' Armed with this authority, 
they went out into the State from Erie to the Delaware. 
They Investigated the greatest variety of subjects, fh>m 
the private books of a well-known capitalist to the price 
of oil on Sugar creek. To prominent railroad managers 
they came like hawks upon a brood of chickens. Each 
eommittee resolved itself into one great mark of inter- 
rogation, and placed its formidable " why. how, when, 
and where " before the victim, who tremblingly obeyed 
its deomnds as the great seal of the Commonwealth, 
'with "Tirtne, Liberty, and Independence" blazoned 
upon it, was 'thrust before his eyea. These peregrin- 
ating, inveatlffatiag, fragmentary, legislative excursion* 
jsts bad all of their expenses pidd fay the Bute. What 
good thing did thev do 1 

If they were really appointed for anv legitimate pur- 
pose, 1^ fMutr once MAieuirf O. If they found any 
evil it stUl azista, for in no nngU omm did lU^ €v$r 
rmMifU. If thqr wars dasigaad Id saeifa good hfia- 
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lation on any snlject, they never tucceeded in the effarL 
Ther were of no possiblo use to the people, whatever 
benefit may have accrued to the committees. 

This was one form of legislation that was more than 
equivocal. There was another equally bad. if not worse. 
Many mcmbere became speculators. Although origm- 
ally sent by the people, to enact equal laws for all, they 
no sooner took their seats than they devised special 
bills, with their own friends, relatives and acquamUnces 
named therein as incorporatore. These bills were for 
many purposes, from the establishment of gold and 
silver mining companies, without enough land to bury 
a iwrfd dollar, to the construction of immense railroads, 
without enough capital to buy one rail. The le^slatore 
of a great Commonwealth thus became law jobbers, 
with a stock on hand of chartere to accommodate the 
market It can readily be perceived that an act m 
which perhaps a dozen membere were interested, was 
almost ccrufn to be successfully passed. >ot unfre- 
quently these speculative laws (whether intrinsically or 
not) interfered with the vested righU of other parties, 
and became injurious to enterprises in which honorable 
men had expended yeare of toil and large amounU of 

money. . ^ 

These two illustrations of the committee system and 
the charter system fcre intended to give a correct idea 
of the general morality of the session of 1867, and these 
Illustrations lead to a point about which the people 
know litUe or nothing, via.:— The manner m whicH 
laws were made 

In mereantile business, a man who signs a promis- ^ 
sory note which bindt his property, without first read- 
Ing it, is adjudged to be an idiot In ordinary social 
life, a man who indorses an agreement without know- 
iDg iU contenU, is esteemed a knave or a madman.. 
Tei the legUlaiare of I86t actually passed lam althe 
rate of thirty to the hour, without reading them except 
by their tUUe. To appreciate the enormity of this trana- 
aetioo tt most be remembered that these laws were to 
nveni the widow and the orphan, Uie begpr and the 
capitalial, men of aU rtfgioiia creeda, baaioeis, int•^ 
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ests and connections. A solemn duty, that of protect- 
ing the citizen in every right that humanity holds dear, 
thus degenerated into a farce. Day after day. whole 
pages of printed titles were enacted into laws, without 
the contents of the bills being read t 

But this farce was rendered even more ridiculous. 
To give a color of deliberation to the transaction, it was 
required in some cases that the person ropresonting the 
Legislative District to which the bill (by its title) was 
supposed to refer should say. "All right!" Whereu])on 
it passed. An immense mojorjty thus delegated to some 
one man the exercise of all their otvn duty, ability and 
judgment. Happy era of Areadian simplicity, when 
such confidence exists among men in high position, and 
when the utterance of just two words, by just one man, 
will give to a half dozen pa^s of unknown manuscript 
the majesty of a law. representing the will and controll- 
ing the actions of millions of people I Sarcastic, indeed, 
was the remark of a meml)er of the house, that it would 
save time to pass the bills by their numbers, without 
the trouble of reading the titles. 

This system produced its unavoidable results. Mem* 
bers, officers, and reporters became entangled in the 
maze. Nobody knew exactly what bills had passed, or 
what ones had fallen. The duty of the speakere and 
officers was merely executive, and they had neither the 
power or ability to resist the wishes of a majority which 
seemed determined to transform a deliberate body into 
a machine for turning out laws with lightning rapidity. 
To trace particular bills, and ascertain their exact con- 
dition was the labor of hours. They were numbered 
by thousands, and it was not uncommon for more than 
one hundred new ones, in rough manuscript, to be in- 
troduced at a single night session. At odd times, on 
the special request of some member, one or more of 
these would be considered and hurriedly passed, no 
particular interest being manifested by any one In the 
provisions of the new law. Amendments were piled 
upon amendments, and in one case, eight new sections 
were offered to a bill as a aingie amendment 
Not onfrequently after some apparently trifling bill 
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had been printed for weeks, it would bo modified two 
or three minutes before its passage bj the substitution 
of an entirely new bill, with new provisions. It was 
quite common for a measure which had passed one 
house in a harmless shape, to have some objectionable 
amendment quietlj attacked to it in the other branch. 
The English language was tortured to suppi v apparently 
harmless phrases which could aAerward lie construed 
ao as to confer immense powers. In one case a local 
corporation, nominally to operate in a little township, 
came rery near beiug transformed into a mammoth 
organizatfon, by adding the words "and elsewhere." 
In another case, under cover of a city railroad in a 
Western village, was concealed a project to build a 
steam railroad anywhere in the State. The membors 
of the Legislature of 18G7 unquestionably knew that 
such practices were common at the very time they 
allowed bills to be passed by their title, under the "ail 
right ^ system; yet they took no warning. 

This is the way that laws were made at Harrisburg, 
and this is the reason why many bills escaped the 
attention, not only of interested parties, but of the 
newspaper press, at the time of their passage. Does 
any man wonder at it? 

This communication leaves much un$aid. Person- 
alities are not needed to prove the effects of a bad sys- 
tem; but if any member feels aggrieved, let him ask 
himself whether the statements herein made are not 
literally true. Unless there is a reform, he and his pet 
projects may next year fall victims to the evil that ha 
now indorses. The people have a right to the l)etter 
administration of legislative power. To obtain this, it 
does not necessarily follow that they need cast away 
men of any particular party or class, but only select 
from the candidates those who have shown themselves 
worthv of the trust A few such men were at Harris- 
burg last winter, but they were not in the minority. 
Such men shouM lie cherishe<l as tettder flowers, whose 
purity has enabled them to bloom in a garden where 
good things geoorally dio young. 

Keportbe. 
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